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ARTICLE XXV. 


fn Abfirad of that Part of Mr. Rotv1n’s 
Hiftory of the Arts and Sciences which re- 
lates to PHILOSOPHY. 


Wea pilniophy, among the Greeks, was di- 
i} {tinguifhed by two Schools: The one 
itiled the /onic, founded by Thales 
of Joxia ; the other the Jtalic, be- 
caufe it was eftablifhed by Pythago- 
ras in that Part of Jtaly called 
Grecia Magna. Both thefe comprehended feveral 
Seéts ; and our Author’s Bufinefs, in this Part of his 
Work, is to draw up a brief Hiftory of the moft 
celebrated Leaders in each of them. 

In the firft Chapter we have fome Memoirs of 
the Heads of the Jonic Sect; which, reckoning 
from Thales, the Founder, down to Philo and /n- 
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tiocbus, whom Cicero heard, fubfifted above five 
hundred Years. 

Tuaves, with whom our Author begins, was of 
Miletus, a famous City of Jonia. He was born in the 
firft Year of the 35th Olympiad. He travelled firft 
into Crete, then into Phenicia, and afterwards into 
Egypt, in purfutt of Knowledge. The Prietts of 
Memphis inftructed him in Geometry, Aftronomy, 
and Philofophy ; and taught him the Method of 
meafuring the Pyramids. Amajfis was then King of 
Leypt. He was learned himfelf, and an Encou- 
rager of the Literati. Heconceived an Efteem for 
our Grecian, and would have retained him in his 
Court. But Thales was fonder of Liberty than the 
Careffes of a Monarch. He could noteven forbear 
declaiming againft Tyranny ; which difpleafed his 
Patron, and was followed with his entire Difgrace. 
This Revolution in his Fortune was an Advantage 
to his Country ; whither he returned, loaden with 
the beft Treafures of Egypt, notwithftanding his 
leaving it under the Difpleafure of its Soveraign. 
The great Progrefs he made in the Sciences, ranked 
him in the Number of the Seven Sages of Greece, 
{fo famed among the Ancients. He was the only one 
of them that founded a Sect of Philofophers. = Our 
Author has related many other Circumftances of his 
Life, towards the Clofe of the fecond Volume ofhis 
ancient Hiftory. Weare here told, he was fondof Re- 
tirernent, and employed that he enjoyed in the affidu- 
ous Study of Nature: however, he was always accef- 
fible tothofe,whom a Love of Truth, or Occafion for 
his Counfel brought to him. The Perfon whom he 
almoft only vifited, was Zhra/youlus, who by his 
Abilities became King of Miletus, at the Time of 
the Freaty made by that City with Alyattes King 
of Lydia. The Glory of having made divers fine 
Difcoveries in Aftronomy is afcribed to Thales : 
Whereof one, that relates to the Magnitude : the 
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Sun’s Diameter compared with the Circle of his 
annual Motion, gave him great Pleafure. He was 
alfo famous for his foretelling the Eclipfes of the 
Sun and Moon with great exactnefs ; which was 
confidered in thofe Days as a very wonderful Mat- 
ter. He died in the firft Year of the 58th Olym- 
piad, aged fourfcore and twelve, while he was pre- 
fent at the Olympic Games. This was Anno Mun- 
di 3456, 548 Years before Chritt. 

He had for his Succeffor ANAXIMANDER, his 
Difciple and Countryman. Hiftory, Mr. Rollin 
tells us, has preferved no particular Incidents of this 
Philofopher’s Life. He departed from his Mafter’s 
Doétrine in many Points. It is faid, but 1 believe 
it is only faid, that he forewarned the Lacedemoni- 
ans of the dreadful Earthquake which deftroyed 
their City. He was fucceeded by ANAXIMENES, of 
whom our Author fays nothing. 

Anaxacoras, a Difciple of the laft named, 
_ and one of the moft illuftrious Sages of Antiquity, 
was born at Clazomene in Jonia, about the 7oth 
Olympiad. Mr. Rollin takes notice of the Nobili- 
ty of his Birth, his Riches, his Generofity ; his 
Difregard of his Fortune, and Forbearance of 
Matrimony, for the Sake of his Studies, and the 
Profecution of Wifdom. His Paffion for the Sci- 
ences made him fhun both the Cares and Honours 
of Government. No Man however, our Author 
fays, was more capable of conducting the Publick, 
as we may judge from the wonderful Progrefs made 
by his Pupil Pericles in Policy. It was to him this 
iiluftrious Statefman was indebted for thofe grave 
and majeftic Manners which made him fo capable 
of Dominion; to him he owed that fublime and 
triumphant Eloquence, which fet him at the Head 
of the Commonwealth ; it was to him he was ob- 
liged for thofe right Notions of Religion, which 
taught him to fear the Gods without Supertftition : 
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Ina word, he was his Counfellor, and affifted him 
with his Advice on the moft important Occafions, 
as Pericles himfelf declared. And yet Mr. Rolin 
tells us a very furprifing thing, from Plutarch ; 
which is, that the ungrateful Pericles (with all his 
fine Talents and Accomplifhments) fuffered this 
Preceptor of his to want almoft the Neceffaries of 
Life: So little Care had he of his Concernments, al- 
tho” he had reaped fuch Advantages from him, as 
to hisown. From which Inftance, and many o- 
thers of the like kind, that might be adduced from 
Story, it appears, with how little Reafon the pre- 
fent Time is upbraided withthe Liberality of Anti- 
quity to Men of Letters, or the Gratitude of thofe 
in Power, to fuch as ferved them. Our Day, and 
Nation, is certainly inculpable, with regard to 
both thefe Particulars. We have at the Helm of 
our State a Minifter, who never fails to reward, moft 
amply, all that have any ways obliged him: And as 
for the Wits, or Profeffors of Science; many, now 
alive, whom I could name, but that I am unwilling 
tooffendthem, are happy Inftances of the Propenti- 
ty of the Engli/h of this Generation, to lavifh away 
fuch extravagant Sums on thofe that gratify ther in 

either refpect, as may rival any former Ages, 
Anaxagoras came to Athens a young Man, about 
the firft Year of the L.XXVth Olympiad, very nea: 
the time of Xerxes’s Expedition againft Greece. i 
has been faid, that he brought thither the School o: 
Philofophy, which had flourifhed in /oziz from is 
Founder Thales. He continued teaching at Ahn: 
thirty Years; when a Prolecution, formed againit 
him for Impiety, obliged him to fly from that Ci- 
ty. He was cited to anfwer his Accufation, and 
condemned to die for Non-appearance. When he re- 
ceived this News, he faid, without fhewing any E- 
motion, Nature bas long ago paffed Sentence of Deat/ 
upon my Fudges, as well as ime. He remained at 
Lainp- 
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Lampfacus, whither he had retired, during the reft 
of his Life. Mr. Rollin tell us, that being afked 
by his Friends in his laft Sicknefs, whether he 
would have his Body carried to Clazomene after 
his Death, he replied, tt was unneceffary, the Way 
to the invifible World being as foort from oue Place 
as another. When the principal Perfons of the 
City came to receive his laft Orders, and to know 
what he defired of them after his Death; he an- 
{wered, nothing, except that the Youth might have 
Leave to play every Year upon the Day of bis Death : 
Which, accordingly, became an annual Cuftom, 
Great Honours were paid, and even an Altar ereét- 
ed to him, after his Deceafe. 

His Succeflor was ARCHELAUS, of whom our 
Author fays very little, and whofe higheft Glory it 
was to have been Preceptor of Socrates. 

SocRaTES is a Name more venerable than that 
of almoft any other Heathen. He was born in the 
fourth Year of the LX XVIIth Olympiad, and di- 
ed the firft of the XCVth, after having lived fee 
venty Years. Mr. Rollin fays nothing here of the 
Circumftances of the Life or Death of this extraor- 
dinary Perfon, having done it with fufficient Extent 
in the fourth Volume of his ancient Hiftory. He 
only tells us, from Cicero, of his defpifing the vain 
Speculations which had ufed to perplex the Schools 
till his time, and of his having devoted himfelf fole- 
ly to the Study of Morality: Andthis, not becaufe 
he was unacquainted with the other Branches of 
Philofophy ; for he had induftrioufly applied him- 
felf to the Knowledge of them, and was exceeding- 
ly well verfed in all of them; but as he judged 
them of little Ufe in the Conduct of Life, he neg- 
le€ted them, as not worth minding; and, if we 
may believe Xenophon, was never heard in his Dif- 
putes to mention either Aftronomy, Geometry, or 
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the other abftraét Sciences: Tho’ PJato often intro- 
duces him fpeaking on Subjects of that nature. 

Among the Difciples of Socrates, one of the moft 
illuftrious was the above-named Xenopnon. He 
was no lefs eminent in his martial than in his philo- 
fophical Character. Mr. Roilin has elfewhere rela- 
ted the Share he had in the famous Retreat of the 
ten Thoufand. What he fays concerning him here 
is, that his Adherence to the Party of young 
Cyrus, who had declared himfelf openly againtt 
the Athenians, drew upon him their Hatred, and 
occafioned his Banifhment. After his Return 
from the Expedition again{t /rtaxerxes, he at- 
tached himfelf to Agefilaus, King of Sparta, who 
then commanded in A/a. As Agefilaus knew 
perfectly well how to diftirguifh Merit, he had 
always a moft peculiar Regard for Xenophon, 
and upon being recalled by the Ephori for the De- 
fence of his Country, carried the Athenian Ge- 
neral thither along with him. Xezophon, after va- 
rious Events, retired to Corinth with his two 
Sons, where he paffed the reft of hisDays. He 
died in the firft Year of the CVth Olympiad, 
aged fourfcore and ten. 

Gryllus, oneof his Sons, Mr. Roliiztellsus, fig- 
nalized himfelf in a peculiar Manner at the Battle 
of Mantinea; and fome fay, it was he who wound- 
ed Epaminondas in the Action. He was foon after 
killed himfelf, The News of his Death was brought 
to his Father, whilft he was offering a Sacrifice. 
Upon hearing it, he took the Wreath from his 
Head ; but upon being informed by the Courier, 
that his Son fell fighting glorioufly, he immediate- 
Jy put ic on again, and continued the Sacrifice 
without fhedding a fingle Tear, faying coldly, J 
knew the Son to whom I gave Life was not immor- 
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Xenophon was the firft that reduced to writing, 
and publifhed, the Dilcourfes of Socrates, but ex- 
aétly as they came from his Mouth, and without a- 
ny Additions of his own; contrary to the Manner 
of Plato. 

Mr. Rollin takes notice of the fecret Jealoufy, 
that is pretended to have fubfifted between thefe two 
Philofophers, and mentions the Grounds which feem 
to fupport fuch a Notion. 

We are now come to the fecond Chapter of our 
philofophic Hiftory, wherein Mr. Rollingives an Ac- 
count of the Divifion of the Zoic School into diffe- 
rent Seéts. He obferves that before Socrazes there 
had been no fuch Divifion among the Philofophers, 
tho’ their Opinions were not always the fame: But 
from his Time many Parties rofe up, of which fome 
continued longer in Vogue, and others were of fhor- 
ter Duration. He begins with the latter, viz. the Cy- 
renaic, Megarean, Elian, and Eretrian. They take 
their Namesfrom the Places of their Inftitution. 

Aristippus was the Chief of the Cyrenaic Sect. 
He wasoriginally of Cyreze in Libya. He fettled 
at Athens, merely for the Pleafure of hearing So- 
crates, and was one of his chief Difciples. But 
however he might. be charmed with the Doctrines 
of this excellent Teacher, he led a Life not very 
conformable to his Precepts ; and when he returned 
into his own Country, recommended a very differ- 
ent Syftem to his Scholars. ‘The main Point he in- 
culcated was, that the /upreme Good of Man during 
this Life is Pleafure. 

His Manners, our Author notes, did not belye 
his Opinion. He perpetually abandoned himfelf 
to Feafting and Women. Whenhe was reproached 
with thefe Enormities, he was ufed to reply with 
fome witty and evafive Anfwers,; three or four of 
which Mr. Rollin has fet down for his Readers A- 
mufement, The Reputation of Diosy/ius’s Court 
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for Magnificence and Pleafure drew him to Syra- 
eufe. His Wit, and abfolute Submiffion to all 
the Humours of that capricious Prince, rendered 
him very acceptable there. He died on his Return 
from thence to Cyrene; leaving behind him one 
Daughter, whom he tovk great Care to educate in 
his own Principles : in which fhe became a noted 
Proficient ; initruéting therein her Sen, who was 
named after his Grandfather. 

Tueoporus was Ariffippus’s Difciple. He pub- 
lickly taught there were no Gods, The People of 
Cyrene banifhedhim. He took Refuge at Athens, 
wherea Profecution was commenced againft him on 
a Charge of Atheifm; and there in al] probability 
he would have met with his deferved Fate, if De- 
metrius Phalereus had not tound Means to fave him. 
Ptelomy the Son of Lagus received him into his Ser- 
vice, and fent him on an Embafly to Ly/fmachus. 
He fpoke to that Prince with fo much Infolence, 
that one of his Minifters, who was prefent, told him 
he fancied, that be imagined there were no Kings, as 
well as no Geds. It is believed he was at lait con- 
demned to die, and forced to take Poifon. 

Our Author mentions only thefe two Philofophers 
ofthe Cyrezaic Sect. He proceeds to the Megarean. 
| This was inftitued by Euciip, of Megara, 
a City of Achaia, near the Ifthmus of Corinth. 
He had fo prodigious a Thirft after Know- 
ledge, that he encountered the greateft Danger, and 
furmounted the moft difcouraging Fatigues in the 
purfuit of it. The tbenians had pafled a Decree, 
prohibiting the Citizens of Megara to enter Athens 
on Pain ot Death. But the Severity of this Order 
did not prevent Exclia’s repairing thither every Day 
to hear Socrates, who taught there at the fame time. 
In the Diiguife of a Woman he entered the forbid- 
den Place inthe Evening, paiied the Night with his 
inftructor, and went back before Sun-rife in the 
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Morning; going daily above twenty Miles back- 
ward and forward. 

He deviated but little from his Mafter’s Opinions, 
After Socrates was put to death, P/ato and other of 
his Pape who were under fome Apprehenfions 
of the like Ufage, retired to him at Afegara, and 
were kindly entertained by him. 

Euclid, the celebrated Geometer, flourifhed a- 
bove ninety Years after him we have been {peaking 
of, 

Our Euclid’s Succeffor at Megara was Evepvuttr- 
DES, who was fucceeded by Diodorus. Thefe three 
concurred to introduce into Logic a fubtile and fo- 
phiftical Manner of Reafoning, ferving rather to 
cherifh Difputation, than to inveftigate Truth. 

Concerning the Elian and Eretrian Sects, Mr. 
Rollin finds nothing of Importance to take notice 
of; and therefore he only tells us the Derivation of 
their Names, and goes on to give us fome Informa. 
tion about thofe Sects that were of longer Duration, 
And firft of the AcADEMIcs. 

Thefe were the moft eminent of all the Seéts 
that fprung from the School of Socrates, and wer 
denominated from the Place where they sSReokliad: 
which was the Houle of an old Hero of Athens, called 
AcapeEmMus, fituated in the Suburbs of that City, 
where Plato taught. They are diftinguifhed into 
the Ancient, the Middle, and the New. Of the 
firftt Plato wasthe Founder. Arcefilaus, one of his 
Succeffors, made fome Alterations in his Syftem, 
and thereby gave Birth to what is ftiled the middle 
one. The New is attributed to Carneades as its 
Author. 

The ancient Academy flourifhed under Plato, 
Speufippus, Xenocrates, Polemon, and Crantor. | 
fhall extraét a Character of thefe Sages from thofe 
Paffages which our Author has thrown together re- 
lating to them 5 omitting every thing that does not 
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immediately belong to them in the Quality of Phi. 
lofophers. 

Piato wasborn in the firft Year of the 88th O. 
lympiad. He ftudied Grammar, Mufic, and Paint- 
ing, under the ableft Mafters. He applied himfelf 
allo to Poetry, and even compofed Tragedies, 
which he burnt at the Age of Twenty, after having 
heard Secrates. He attached himfelf wholly to that 
Wluftrious Moralift, and made fuck Improvement 
under his Tuition, "hat at twenty-five he gave ex- 
traordinary Proofs of his Wifdom. 

Socrates being facrificed to the Malice of his F- 
nemies, made Plato a little dubious of his own Safe- 
ty; whereupon he retreated, as above-mentioned, 
to Mara, from whence he went to Cyrene, to 
learn the Mathematicks under Theodorus, the 
greatcft Proficient there of that Day. He after- 
wards vifited Egypt, and converfed long with the 
Priefts of that Country, who communicated to him 
a large Share of their Traditions. It is believed he 
there came acquainted with the Books of AZo/es and 
the Prophets. Not content with all thefe Acquili- 
tions he went to that Part of Jraly called Grecia 
Magna, to hear the three moft famous Pythagorean: 
then in the World, Philolaus, Archytas of Taren- 
tum, and Eurytas. F rom thence he went into Sicily, 
to fee the Wonders of that Ifland, and efpecially the 
Volcanoof Mount 4tza. At his return home af- 
ter all his Travels, in which he had acquired an In- 
finity of curious Knowledge, he fettled his Abode 
in the Quarter of the Suburb of Athens, called the 
Academy, as abovefaid, where he gave his Lefions, 
and formed fo many illuftrious Diiciples. 

Plato’s Doétrine was compofed of the Opinions 
of three eminent Philofophers. Heraclitus was his 
Original in Phyficks: With him he fuppofed there 
was but one World; that all Things were produced 


by their Contraries ; that Motion, which he calls 
War, 
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War, occafions the Production of Beings, and Refi 
their Diffolution. In Metaphyfical Matters he fol- 
lowed Pythagoras : He taught after him, chat there 
was but one God, the Author of the Univerte ; that 
the Soul is immortal ; that by purging themielves 
of their Paffions and Vices, Men are united to 
God; that there is a future State of Rewards and 
Punifhments, for the Righteous and the Wicked ; 
that between the Deity and us there are various Or- 
ders of Spirits, which are the Minifters of the fu- 
preme Being. And finally, he imitated Socrates in 
retpectto Morality and Politics ; reducing all things 
tothe great Purpofe of regulating the Manners of 
Mankind ; and labouring only to incline all Men 
to difcharge the Duties of that Station wherein Pro- 
vidence has placed them. He alfo very much im- 
proved the Art of Reafoning. 

All the Works of Plito, except his Letters, of 
which only twelve have came down to us, are in the 
Form of Dialogue. He chofe that Mode of Wri- 
ting, as better adapted to inftruct and perfuade than 
any other. By the Help of it, our Author fays, 
he tucceeded wonderfully in placing Truths in their 
tull Light. He gives to each of his Speakers his 
proper Character ; and by an admirable Chain of 
Reafons, which neceffarily induce each other, he 
leads them on to admit, or rather to fay themielves, 
all he would prove to them. 

As to his Style, Mr. Rollin adds, it is impofli- 
ble to imagine any Thing greater, more noble, or 
more majeftic. The Flow and Numbers of his E- 
Jocution form an Harmony {fcarce inferior to that of 
Ffomer’s Poetry ; in fhort, whatever was -fineft, 
moft delicate, and perfeét in every kind of Diction, 
among the Greeks, the politeft People upon Earth, 
prevails in it univerfally, and fhews itfelf throughout, 
1a Manner altogether peculiar to this Writer. 
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But the Works of this Philofopher have yer {u- 
perior Excellencies. They are more valuable on the 
Score of the Solidity and Grandure of the Senti- 
ments, Maxims, and Principles, which abound in 
every Partof them; for the noble Rules they fur- 
nifh for the Conduét of Life, and for our Direéti- 
on in political, ceconomical, and even religious 
Matters. 

Plato died on his Birth-day, in the firft Year of 
the CVIIIth Olympiad, aged eighty and one. This 
was 348 Years before the Chriftian ra. 

The moft diftinguifhed of his many Difciples 
were Speufippus, Xenocrates, and the cclebrated _4- 
riftotle. Theopbraftus was alfo one cf 4's Hearers, 
Demofthenes always confidered him as his Matter. 
Dion, the Brother-in-law of D/o7y/tas the Tyrant, 
was inviolably attached to him, anc reficcted the 
higheft Honour on him, who had been his Laftruc- 
tor and Counfellor, by the heroic Actions he per- 
formed for reftoring the Liberty. of his Coun- 
try. 
After Plato’s Death his Difciples divided: Part 
continuing to teach in the Academy, the Name of 
which they retained, the reft fettling inthe 1 yccum: 
The latter had Ariffotle at their Head, anu were 
{tiled Peripatetics. Thefe two Parties, Mr. .°:.):2 
fays, differed only in Title, being agreed °s to 
their Opinions, They both deviated from the Cui- 
com of Socrates, which was to affirm nothing, but 
deliver himfelf in Difputes only dubioufly and with 
referve, and inftead thereof adopted a pofitive dog- 
matifing Manner, 

Thofe who continued at the Academy were Speu- 


Fppus, Xeuocrates, Polemon, Crates, and Cran. 


tor. 

The firft of thefe was P/ato’s Nephew. He was 
very debauched in his Youth. His Parents turned 
him out of Doors on the Score of his Mifbehavi- 

our, 
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our. Upon this he took Refuge at his Uncle’s ; 
who received him kindly, and carried it towards 
him, as tho’ he had not the leaft Knowledge of his 
Irregularities, This Conduct fucceeded very happi- 
ly. The young Man was wonto a Veneration for his 
Patron, and a violent Defire of imitating him, and 
of devoting himfelf to Philofophy; in the Science 
of which he afterwards made a very great Proficien- 
cy. He fucceeded his Uncle in the School after his 
Death, but held it only eight Years; after which 
his Infirmities obliged him to quit it to XEno- 
CRATES. 

This fecond Succeffor of Plato was of Chalcedgx. 
He ftudied under that great Mafter at the fametime 
with Ariftotle, but not with the fame Talents. Pla- 
to was ufed to fay, he wanted a Spur, and the other 
needed a Bridle. But if he was inferior to his Com- 
panion in point of Genius, he far furpaffed him in 
practical Philofophy, and Purity of Manners. He 
was naturally melancholly, and had fomething ftiff 
and auftere in his Temper, for which his Pracep- 
tor often advifed him to /acrifice to the Graces. He 
was fond neither of Riches, Pleafure, or Praife. He 
fhewed on many Occafions a generous Difinterefted= 
nefs. Mr. Rollin has fingled out two noble Inftan- 
ces of it, but I pafs them over, with other Incidents 
worth relating, becaufe in my Accounts of thefe 
Men, Ihave determined to confine myfelf as much 
as poffible to their philofophical Character. His 
Difintereftednefs, our Author notes, muft have re- 
duced him to great Poverty, as he could not dif- 
charge a certain Tax, which Strangers were obliged 
to pay yearly into the publick Treafury of Athens. 
Plutarch tellsus, that one Day, as the Farmers of 
the Revenue were for that reafon carrying him to 
Prifon,the Orator Lycurgus met them, and redeem- 
ed him out of their Hands ; Xenocrates fome Days 
after feeing the Son of his Deliverer, told him ; 
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f pay your Father the Favour be did me with Lnterep ; 
for alt the World praifes him upon my account. Such 
an Ideahad the Athenians of his Probity, that one 
Day appearing before the Judges, to give Evidence 
in fome Affair, and going towards the Altar, in 
order to be fworn (as we term it), the Judges 
role up, and would not fuffer him to do fo, declar. 
ing that his Word was as fatisfa¢tory to them as an 
Oath. It was a faying of his, J have often repent- 
ed [peaking, but never of holding my Tongue. He 
had a good Maxim in Education, which our Av- 
thor very warmly recommends. He was, from 
their earlieft Infancy, for having wife and virtuous 
Difcourfes often repeated in the Prefence of young 
Pertons, but without the leaft Appearance of Af- 
te€tation or Defign. ‘To the Negleét of this Max- 
im, or rather the counteracting it, | have always 
attributed very much of the Corruption of human 
Nature. I have ceafed wondering at the Depravity 
of our Manners, ever fince I have refleéted on the 
Shocking Imprudence of Parents and Matfters in 
this refpect. Nay, even amongft the moft repu- 
table People I have found fo little Caution, in re- 
gard toit, as quite furprifes me. Add to this, the fa- 
tal Indulgence of Children in all their Humours and 
Lnclinations, and you have the Sources from whence 
thofe Streams of Vice and Mifery proceed, that 
have almoft overflowed the whole World. This laft 
isa Fault, from which fcarcely any Parents are ex- 
empt ; and is a much greater one than their Off- 
{pring can commit againft them. There is no efcaping 
numerous Inftances of it in every Family ; and one 
has daily Occafions of expoftulating with Fathers 
and Mothers thereupon, in fome fuch Expreffions as 
thefe: *¢ Do you not earneftly defire this Child 
‘¢ fhould be happy, throughout its whole Exiitence, 
** in the Favour of God and its Fellow Creatures 5 
© and are not Wifdom, and Virtue, and Good- 
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manners, the Means of attaining this Felicity : 
«sc How then is it, that your Affection, in Pro- 
‘¢ portion tothe Degree of it, does not engage you 
«© to actina Manner directly oppofite to your pre- 
«¢ fent Praétice ? Why do you not curb in it the 
«¢ Seeds of Evil? Why do you not endeavour to 
«¢ eradicate every vicious Propenfity; inftead oi 
‘¢ cherifhing, by the moft cruel Tendernefs, thofe 
«¢ Difpofitions which you profefs to difapprove, 
<¢ and of which you cannot but know the terrible 
¢¢ Confequences ? Why will you aourifh thofe Ha- 
«© bits, which you own mutt be deftroyed, or your 
s¢ Child be undone? On the other hand, how 
‘¢ ‘comes it, that youtake no Pains to infule, or to 
« cultivate thofePrinciplesin it, the genuine Produéts 
<< of which are the very Bleffings you wifh to be 
<¢ its Portion? How foolifh, as well as wicked, is 
«© your Behaviour, thus to neglect, or voluntarily 
“ co defeat your own Purpofe, to be incited by 
«¢ your Love to deface, or it may be abfolutely to 
‘< ruin, the beloved Object: And this, not through 
‘¢ Ignorance, Inadvertency, or Mifchance ; but de- 
‘* liberately, and with your Eyes open to the fatal 
Iffues of fuch 2 Procedure! you are as inconfif- 
tent as that Man would be, (but infinitely more 
‘© culpable) who, pretending to delight above all 
«s things in his Garden, fhould yet plant neither 
“ fruits nor Flowers therein, but fuffer it to be 
‘© overgrown with noxious Weeds. 

Xenocrates held, there were no true Philofophers, 
but thofe who did that of their own accord, which 
others are compelled to by the Laws. He was 
fond of Retirement and of his Study. He was fel 
dom feen abroad, but when he appeared in the 
Streets, the Debauchees took care to avoidor fly his 
Prefence. 

Mr. Rollin tells a Story of his reclaiming a young 
profligate Athenian, who in a drunken Frolich 
rufhed 
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rufhed into his School, full of Wine, perfumeg 
and with a Wreath upon his Head; in which Cop- 
dition he infolently took his Seat among the Audi- 
tors. The whole Affembly was ftrangely furprifeg 
and offended. But Xezocrates, without the leat 
Emotion, only varied the Difcourfe, and went on 
with fpeaking upon Temperance and Sobriety, al] 
the Advantages of which he fet in full Light, by 
oppofing to thofe Virtues the Turpitude and Difgrace 
of the contrary Vices. ‘Lhe young Libertine was 
ftruck with Shame and Remorfe. The Wreath 
falls from his Head ; with down-caft Eyes he hides 
himfelf in his Cloak ; and inftead of that gay Im- 
pudence which he had fhewn on entering the School, 
he is ferious and thoughtful. An entwe Change of 
Conduét enfued, he became an excellent Philofo- 
pher, and made an ample Atonement for the Vices 
of his Youth, by a wife and regular Courfe of Life, 
from which he never departed. 

Xenocrates died at the Age of eighty-two, in the 
firft Year of the CX VIth Olympiad. 

Little isknown, Mr. Roiliz fays, of the Lives of 
Polemon, Crates, and Crantor. The laft was mott 
noted of the three. He paffes for one of the main 
Pillars of the Platonic Seé&t. His Principles of 
Morality were in great Eiteem. He wrote a Treatite 
upon Con/folation, which is loft: It was addreffed to 
fi:ppocles, whom an early Death had deprived of 
all his Children. Cicero mentions it as a golden 
Book, of which every Word deferved to be got by 
heart. 

We have now done with the firft Academy, and 
are come to the middle one; fo called, becaufe it 
fubfifted between the ancient Academy, inftituted by 
Plato, and the New that foon fucceeded it, of which 
Carneades wasthe Author. 

ARCESILAUS is the only one of this Academy, 
of whom Mr, Roijiz has given us an Account. He 
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was a Nativeof olia. He wentto Athens, where 
he was an Auditor of the principal Philofophers, 
Polemon, Theophraftus, Crantor, Diodorus, and 
Pyrrbo. Of the laft he learnt to doubt every thing, 
He fucceeded Crates, or Polemon, in the Platonic 
School, in which he became an Innovator : For he 
founded the Sect, which was called the fecond or 
middle Academy, to diftinguifh it from that of 
Plato. He was the Reverte of the Dogmatifts: 
He feemed to doubt all things; maintained both 
Sides of a Queftion, and determined nothing. He 
was naturally of an happy, ready, warm Genius. 
His Afpect was extremely graceful, and his Elocu- 
tion perfectly charming. Lucullus faid, that no- 
body would have followed his Opinions, if the Elo- 
quence and Addrefs of the Teacher had not covered 
the manifeft Abfurdity of his Doétrine. His Mo- 
rals have not been very favourably fpoken of. He 
cared not to have any Share in public Affairs, In 
the Torments of the Gout, he affeéted the Patience 
and Infenfibility of a Stoic. He died of exceflive 
drinking, which made him delirious, at the Age of 
feventy-five. He flourifhed about the CX Xth O- 
lympiad, which coincides with the Year of the 
World 3704. His Succeffors were Lacydes, Evan- 

der, and Egefimus. The laft was the Mafter of 
CARNEADES, Of Cyrene, who inftituted the third 
or new Academy; which, Mr. Rollin fays, diftered 
little from the fecond: For, except fome few Pal- 
liatives, Carneades was as warm an Advocate for 
Uncertainty as 4rcefilaus. He did not indeed, as 
Arcefilaus, deny there were any fuch Things as 
Truths; but he maintained, that they were com- 
pounded with fo many Obfcurities, or rather Falfe- 
hoods, that it was not in our Power to difcriminate 
them. He went therefore fo far as to admit, that 
there were probable Things; and agreed that Pro- 
babiliry might determine us to act, provided we did 
L se 
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not pronounce abfolutely upon any thing. He was 
the declared Antagonift of the Stoics, and applied 
himfelf with extreme Ardor to refute the Works of 
Chry/ippus, who had been for fome time the Support 
of the Lyceum. He made Evhics his principal Stu- 
dy. He was exceedingly laborious, and fo choice 
of hisTime, that he fpared none of it for paring 
his Nails, or cutting his Hair. Solely devoted to 
Meditation, he not only avoided Feafts, but even 
forgot to eat at his own Table ; fo that his Servant 
was obliged to put Meat into his Hand, and almoft 
into his Mouth. He was extremely afraid of dying. 
He departed this Life in the fourth Year of the 
CLXIId Olympiad, aged fourfcore and five Years. 
He was fucceeded by 

CLITOMACHUS, a Carthaginian, who compofed 
feveral Books that were highly efteemed. One of 
thefe, intitled Confolation, he addrefied to his Coun. 
trymen after the taking of Carthage, to confole 
them under the State of Captivity into which they 
were fallen. 

Puixo, firft, and AnTrocuus, afterwards, fuc- 
ceeded Clitomachus. Philo taught both Philofophy 
and Rhetoric, but at different times of the Day. Cicero, 
when he was at Athens, attended him in both Capaci- 
ties. That celebrated Roman was alfo the Hearer of 
Antiochus, and was greatly delighted with hiscalm, 
flowing, graceful Manner of {peaking ; but, Mr. Rol- 
Jin fays, he did not approve the Alteration he had made 
in the Method of Carneades: For Antiochus, atter 
having long and {trenuoufly maintained the Opinions 
ofthe new Academy, which entirely rejected the E- 
vidence of the Senfes, and even of Reafon, and 
taught that there was nothing certain, had ona fud- 
den embraced thofe of the old Academy ; whether 
through a rational Conviction of the Error of his 
former Notions, or through an envious Jealoufy of 
the Difciples of Clisomachus and Péilo,  uncer- 
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tain. Lucullus, one of the moft learned Men, as 
well as illuftrious Generals, of his Age, cultivated 
the Friendfhip of this Antiochus with the utmoft 
Ardour: He gave him an Apartment in his own 
Houfe, and made ufe of his Affiftance in oppofing 
the oe of Philo, of whom Cicero was the 
chief. 

We are now paffed through the Academy, and 
are arrived at the Lyceum, where we find ArRiy- 
sTOTLE prefiding, who was the Founder of it: The 
mightieft Prince, whether we regard the Extent or 
Duration of his Empire, that ever ruled in the 
World of Letters. 

He was of Stagira, a City of Macedonia, and 
was born in the firft Year of the XCIXth Olym- 
piad, 4. M. 3620, forty Years after Plato. His 
Father Nicomachus was a Phyfician, and flourifhed 
in the Reign of Amyntas King of Macedonia, Phi- 
ip’s Father. At the Age of feventeen he went to 
Athens, as Mr. Rollin tells us, and entered himfelf 
in the School of Péato, under whom he ftudied 
twenty Years. He was its greateft Honour, and 
his illuftrious Mafter ufed to call him the Soul of it. 

After Plato’s Death, which happened in the firft 
Year of the CVIIIth Olympiad, he retired to the 
Houfe of Hermias Tyrant of Atarnea in Myfia, 
his Fellow-pupil, who received him with Joy, and 
loaded him with Honours. Hermias having been 
condemned and put to death by the King ot Per- 
fia, Ariftotle married his Sifter Pithais, who was left 
without Fortune or Protector. 

It was about this time that P&ilip chofe him to the 
glorious Employment of educating his Son Alex- 
ander, who might then be about the Age of four- 
teen or fifteen. Qyintilian fays, he taught his royal 
Pupil the firft Rudiments of Grammar ; but our 
Author is in fome doubt whether he did or no. Af- 
ter difcharging that important Truft for fome Years, 
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he obtained Permiffion to retire. Callifthenes, who 
had accompanied him to the Court of Macedon, 
took his Place, and was appointed to follow Alexan- 
der into the Field. Ariftotle, taking leave of his 
Succeflor, when he was returning to Athens, advif- 
ed him not to forget one Maxim of Xenophanes 
which he judged abfolutely neceffary to Perfons who 
live in Courts, viz. ‘* Speak feldom tothe Prince, 
‘¢ or fpeak fo as to pleafe him; that your Silence 
¢< may either make you more fecure, or your Dif- 
“© courfe more agreeable to him.” Callifthenes, 
who was naturally morofe and auftere, weare told, 
made but ill ufe of this Counfel. 

Athis returnto Athens Ariffotie was received with 
great Marks of Diftinétion. He prefently opened a 
School inthe Lyceum; Xenocrates at that time hav- 
ing that, which had been Plato’s, in the 4cademy. The 
Concourfe of his Hearers was extraordinary. Inthe 
Morning his Leffons were upon Philofophy, and in 
the Afternoon upon Rhetoric: He ufually delivered 
them walking, which occafioned his Difciples to be 
called Peripatetics. At firft he taughtonly Philofo- 
phy ; but the great Reputation of //ocrates, who had 
applied himfelf folely to Rhetoric, and with incre- 
dible Succefs, excited his Emulation, and indueed 
him al{o to the Profeffion of it. And how excellent 
a Maiter he was of that Art appears evidently by 
the Treatife he has left us thereon, and which is the 
mo{t compleat and efteemed Piece that Antiquity 
has tran{mitted to us upon that Subject. 

So fhining a Merit as the Stagirite’s did not fail 
io excite Envy. As long as Alexander lived, that 
Conqueror’s Name, Mr. Rollin fays, fufpended the 
Effects of it, and awed the Malignity of his Enemies. 
But that great Prince was no fooner dead, than they 
rofe up in Concert againft him, and fwore his De- 
ftruction, The Pretence they made ufe of, was a 
Charge of Impiety. Eurymedon, Prieft of _ 
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jJent them his Affiftance. He cited him before the 
Judges, and accufed him of teaching Doétrines con- 
trary to the Worfhip of the Gods eftablifhed at 7- 
thens. The Grounds of this Indiétment were trivial. 
However, 4riffotie, confidering the Rage of his 
Adverfaries, did not think fic to venture a Trial, 
and fo quitted the City, after having taught there 
thirteen Years. He retired to Chalcis in the Ifle of 
Exubea, and pleaded his Caufe from thence in Wri- 
ting. Some-body afking him the Reafon of his 
Flight, he anfwered, That it was to prevent the 
Athenians from committing a [econd Murder on Pbi- 
lofophy ; alluding to the Death of Sccrates. He 
did not long furvive this Incident. He died in the 
63d Year of his Age, two Years after Alexander. 
His Remains were tranfported from Chaicis to Sta- 
gira, the Place of his Nativity, where a Sort of 
Temple was erected upon his Tomb: The Citizens 
gave itthe Name of 4ri/fotle, and afterwards held 
their Affemblies in it. | 

It is hard to fay, which is the moft to be admi- 
red in this extraordinary Perfon, his vaft and pro- 
found Erudition, the prodigious Multitude of the 
Writings which he left behind him, the Beauty of 
his Style, or the infinite Variety of his Works. 
This Reflection is Quintilian’s, who fays elfewhere 
of him, one would believe he muft have employed 
feveral Ages in Study, to comprehend not only 
what relates to Philofophy and Rhetoric, but even 
Plants and Animals, whofe Nature and Properties 
he ftudied with infinite Application. Alexander, 
to forward his Tutor’s Inquiries in this Way, and 
to fatisfy his own Curiofity, ordered exact Obferva- 
tions to be made throughout all Greece and Afa, 


with regard to Natural Hiftory , at the Expence of 


above 200,000 /, Ariffotle compofed above fifty 


Volumes upon this Subject, whereof only ten re- 
main, ee 
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Mr. Rollin clofes the Article of this Philofopher, 
with an Account of the various Treatment his Wri- 
tings have met with in the Univerfity of Paris. 

His Succeffors were Theophrajtus, Strato, Lycon, 
Arifion, Diodorus. We appointed Theophraftus to 
fill his Place, when he was retiring from Athens; 
and the Subftitute fupplied it with fo much Succefs 
and Reputation, that the Number of his Hearers 
amounted to two Thoufand. 

Tueopurastus held, as 4riftotle alfo did, that 
it was impoffible to enjoy any real Felicity here with- 
out fome A ffuence of the external Goods of Fortune. 
He afcribed fupreme Divinity to Intelligence, to Hea- 
ven in genera], and to the Stars in particular. He 
died at the Age of eighty-five, exhaufted with La- 
bour and Study. He is faid to have repined at 
Nature, for granting a long Life to Stags and Ra- 
vens, whocan make no beneficial Ufe of it; while 
fhe abridged that of Man, whom a Jonger Date 
would enable to attain a perfect Knowledge of the 
Sciences. Demetrius Phalareus was one ot his Dif- 
ciples and intimate Friends. He had his Name, 
which fignifies Divine Speaker, from the Delicacy of 
his Eloquence. 

Mr. Rollin does little more than name the other 
four Succeffors of riffotie. 

Of the Sect of the Cy arcs, which follows the 
Peripatetics, he reckons utifibenes, Diogenes, and 
Crates. , 

ANTISTHENES, who was a Difciple of Socrates, 
is to be confidered as the Inftitutor of this Sect ; 
which derived its Name from the Place where its 
Founder taught, called Cynofarges, in the Suburbs 
of Athens. Antifibenes led a very hard Life, and 
for his whole Drefs had nothing but a wretched 
Cloak. He had a. long Beard, a Staff in his 
Hand, and a Wallet at his Back. He reckoned 
Nobility and Riches as nothing, and made the fu- 
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preme Good of Man confift in Virtue. When he 
was afked of what ufe Philofophy had been to him, 
he anfwered, To enable me to live with my/elf. 

Diocenes wasthe moft celebrated (or rather in- 
famous) of his Difciples. He was of Synope, a 
City of Papblagonia. Both heand his Father (who 
was a Banker) had been expelled from thence, at 
different Times, for counterfeiting the Coin. Diogenes, 
upon arriving at 4tbens, went to Antifibenes ; who, 
being refolved to have no more Difciples, would have 
driven him away witha Staff. Our beaftly Candidate 
was not furprifed, and bowing his Head faid, ‘Strike, 
‘¢ ftrike, don’t be afraid ; you will never finda 
«¢ Stick hard enough to make me remove, fo long 
“as you fpeak.”  Antifthenes, overcome by his 
Obftinacy, gracioufly permitted him to become his 
Pupil. 

He not only imitated, but outdid his Mafter. His 
whole Furniture confifted of a Staff, a Wallet, 
and a wooden Bow]; and this laft he thought fu- 
perfluous, and broke it, upon feeing a little Boy 
drink out of the Hollow of his Hand. Every bo- 
dy has heard of his walking always barefoot, and 
lodging in a Tub; of the Interview and notable 
Converfation that paffled between him and Alexan- 
der; of his trampling a fine Carpet under his Feet 
at Plato’s Houfe, faying, infolently, J tread upon 
the Pride of Plato, to which Plato replied, es, 
but with a Pride yet greater ; of his walking the 
Streets at Noon-day with a Candle, /eeking a Man. 
Thefe and other like Things Mr. Rollin mentions 
of him. 

With excellent Maxims of Morality he held 
fome very pernicious Opinions. The Profperity of 
wicked Men tempted him to accufe Providence of 
Injuftice. He regarded Chaftity and Modefty as 
Weaknefs ; and was not afraid to act openly with 
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an Impudence contrary to all Senfe of Decency and 
natural Shame: Of which a moft fhocking Inftance 
is commonly known. 

Diogenes Laertius afcribes to him a moft perfua- 
five Eloquence, and fpecifies fome extraordinary 
Effects of it. Oveficritus (a Perfon of Importance, 
who followed Alexander in his Perfian Expedition, 
and had great Employments in his Army) together 
with his two Sons, were won by it to become his 
Difciples. So was a yet more illuftrious Perfon, 
viz. Phecion; as alfo Stilpon of Megara. 

In a Voyage to the Ifland of gina he was 
taken by Pirates, and carried to Crete, where 
they expofed him to Sale. When he was afked by 
the Cryer, What he could do, he anfwered, Com- 
mand Men; and bid him fay, Will any Body buy a 
Mafier ? He was bought and carried to Corinth 
by a Citizen of that Place, who entrufted him with 
the Education of his Sons, and the Supervifal of 
his domeftic Affairs. He acquitted himfelf fo well 
of thefe Employments, that his Mafter every-where 
founded his Praifes. He gained the Affection of 
the young Men alfotoa great Degree. His Friends 
would have ranfomed him; but he refufed to go 
free. Ele grew old in this Houfe, and fome fay he 
died there. 

He retained his Cynical Difpofition to the laf ; 
and at his Death ordered, that his Body fhould be 
left upon the Earth without Interment : But his Will 
was not fulfilled in this Particular ; on the contrary, 
he was buried magnificently near the Gate next the 
Ifthmus, where a Column was erected by his Tomb, 
on which was placed a Dogof Parian Marble. 

One of the principal Followers of Diogenes was 
Crates, a Theban of a very confiderable Family 
and Fortune. He fold his whole Patrimony for about 
50000/ Sterling: All this he put into the Hands of 
a Banker, defiring him to give it to his Children, _ 
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cafe they proved Fools; but if they had Elevation 
of Mind enough to be Philofophers, he ordered him 
to diftribute it among the Citizens of Thebes, be- 
caufe Philofophers wanted nothing. 

His Wife was one Hipparchia, who would marry 
him, notwithftanding the Oppofition not only of 
her Relations but even of himfelf. After their 
Nuptials fhe dreffed herfelfin the Garb of a Cynic, 
and became a compleat one in every refpect. 

Crates flourifhed about the CXIIIth Olympiad, 
A. M. 3676. He was the Preceptor of Zeio the 
Founder of the Sroics. 

Zeno was Of Citium in the IfMand of Cyprus. 
He was at firft a Traderin Purple. Happening to 
be fhipwreck’d in the Port of Pyreus he went to 
Athens. Here dropping intoa Bookfeller’s Shop he 
took up a Piece of Xenophon’s, the Reading of which 
gave him infinite Pleafure, and made him forget his 
Misfortune. He afked the Bookfeller, where that 
Sortof People, of whom Xenophon fpoke, were to 
be found. Crates paffing by at that Inftant, the 
Bookfeller pointed him out to Zeno, and advifed 
him to go after him. On that Day he commenced 
his Difciple, being then about thirty Years of Age. 
The Morality of the Cynics highly pleafed him, 
but he was far from approving their _Immodefty and 
Impudence. 

After ftudying ten Years under Crates, and other 
ten in the Houfes of Sti/pon of Megara, Xenocrates, 
and Polemon, he inftituted a new Seét at Athens. 
His Fame immediately fpread throughout Greece ; 
and he became ina very fhort time the moft diftin- 
guifhed Philofopher in the Country. 

His Followers were called Stoics, from the Greek 
Word fignifying a Porch, as he ufually taught in a 
Place of that kind. 

’ He lived to the Age of ninety-eight, without e- 
ver experiencing any Diforder of Body. His Death, 
es which 
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which Exfebius places about the CXXIXth Olym. 
piad, was very much regretted. The thenians e. 
rected a Tomb for him in the Suburb of Ceram;. 
ca; and by a publick Decree, (wherein he was 
praifed, as a Philofopher who had perpetually ex- 
cited the Youth under his Difcipline to Virtue, and 
who had always led a Life conformable to the 
Precepts he had caught,) they gave him a Crown 
of Gold, and caufed extraordinary Honours to be 
paid to his Memory. 

Leucippus is the next of theStoics. He is rec. 
koned by feveral the Inventor of the Atomical Sy. 
ftem. After him is 

Creantues, of Afos in Troas. He came to 
Athens extremely poor, and was as extremely pati- 
ent and induftrious in a State of Servitude. He 
frequently wrought all the Night, that he might 
be enabled to employ the Day in the Study of Phi- 
Jofophy. Mr. Rollin fays, he filled the Chair of 
the Porch with great Reputation. His Genius was 
naturally flow; but he overcame that Defect by 
the Diligence of his Application. Eloquence was 
not his Talent : However, he thought fit to com- 
pofe a Syftem of Rhetoric ; but fuch a one, if we will 
allow Cicero to be a Judge, as was fitter to makea 
Man a Mute, than a graceful Speaker. 

CuRysippus is nextin the Rank of Stoics. He 
was of Soli, a City of Cilicia. His Genius was ve- 
ry fubtile, and proper for logical Difputations, in 
which he exercifed himfelf much, and upon which 
he wrote many Treatifes. HisWorks were very little 
laboured, and confequently but incorrect, full of 
Tautologies, and oftentimes even of Contradictions. 

He affociated himfelf for a while with the Acade- 
mics, maintaining, after their Manner, both Sides 
of a Queftion. And he had collected fuch ftrong 
Arguments in favour of their Syftem, that he was 
afterwards unable to refute them himéelf. ‘a 
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His Doétrine, Mr. Rollin fays, in many Points, 
did no honour to his Seét, and could only difgrace 
it. He believed the Gods perifhable, and afferted, 
that they would «actually perifh in the general Con- 
flagration. He allowed the moft abominable In- 
cefts; and admitted the Community of Wives a- 
mongft Sages, He compofed Writings full of the 
moft horrid Obfcenities. 

Yet after all, as our Author obferves, and thinks 
it aftonifhing, Seneca praifes this Philotopher in the 
moft magnificent Terms. He fays of him and Ze- 
no, ‘© That they had done greater Things in their 
‘¢ Clofets, than if they had commanded Armies, 
‘ filled the firft Offices of a State, and inftituted 
‘¢ Laws; and he adds, that he confiders them, not 
“as the Legiflators of a fingle City, but of all 
¢ Mankind. 

Chryfippus died in the CX LIId Olympiad, 4. M/. 
3793. A Tombwas erected for him among thofe 
of the moft iluftrious Athenians, and a Statue in 
the Suburb of Ceramica. 

Diocenes the Babylonian, and ANTIPATER, 
are the next whom Mr. Rollin has named; but he 
does little more than barely mention them. 

Pan@TIvus, on whom he is larger, was, he 
fays, without Contradiétion, one of the moft fa- 
mous Philofophers of the Stoic Sect. He was a 
Rhodian, and his Anceftors had commanded the Ar- 
mies of that State. We may date his Birth about 
the Middle of the CX LVIIIth Olympiad. 

A peculiar Care was taken of his Education, 
which had all the Succefs that could be defired. 
He devoted himfelf entirely to Study. Antipater 
of Tar/us was his Mafter: But he hearkened to his 
and others Inftru€tions, without giving up his Un- 
derftanding to any one; taking the Liberty of 
rejecting whatever appeared to him irrational or 
eroundlefs. 
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As Athens was then the chief Seat of Literature, 
where he might expect to make the greateft Im- 
provements in Knowledge, he quitted Rhodes, (with- 
out regard to the Advantages for which the Great- 
nefs of his Birth feemed to defign him) and repaired 
tothat Place. Here the Stoics had a famous School, 
which Panetius affiduoufly frequented, and of 
which he foon became the principal Ornament and 
Support. The Athenians, proud of his being a 
Member of their City, offered him the Freedom of 
it, which he modeftly declined; left he fhould 
feem thereby to undervalue that of his own. 

His Fame extended itfelf beyond the Seas, The 
Sciences had for fome time flourifhed at Rome. The 
Great cultivated them in Emulation of each other, 
and thofe, fays our Author, whem their Birth oz 
Capacity had placed at the Head of the publick Af- 
fairs, made it their Honour to protect them to the 
utmoft of their Power. Such was the State of things 
when Panetius arrived at that Place. He was ardently 
defired there. The young Nobility flew to hear him; 
and the Scipic’s and the Leiii were of the Number of 
his Difciples. He is faid to have attended Scipio in 
his feveral Expeditions ; and when that illuftrious 
Roman was appointed by the Senate Ambaffador to 
the Nations and Kings of the Eaft in Alliance with 
the Republick, he carried him along with him. His 
Intereft in this noble Patron was often of vaft Ser- 
vice to the Rhodians. 

He publifhed abundance of Books. One of them 
was on the Duty of Man, which C:cero transfufed 
into his Offices: A fufficient Proof of the extraor- 
dinary Excellency of that Treatife. It is not exact- 
ly known in what Year he died, 

.Postponius is the next on our Lift of Stoics. 
He was of 4pamea in Syria, but he taught, the 
greateft Part of his Life, at Rhodes, with ntuch Re- 
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putation ; and was employed in the Affairs of the 
Publick with no lefs Succefs. 

EpicTetus was the laft of this Seét, and did ic 
the moft Honour of any one, by the Sublimicy of 
his Sentiments, and the Regularity of his Life. He 
was born at Hierapolis, a City of Phrygia near 
Laodicea, of obfcure Parentage. He was the Slave 
of one Epaphroditas. But by what Accident he 
came toRome, or how he came to fall into the Hands 
of this Mafter, we know not. Mr. Rollin fays, he 
was apparently made free. He lived at Rome till 
all the Philofophers were banifhed from thence by 
Domitian ; when he fettled at Nicopolis, in Epirus, 
where he continued many Years, always in great 
Poverty, but highly honoured and efteemed. He 
returned to Rome in the Reign of Adrian, with 
whom he was in great Confideration. He was old 
when he died. 

He confined all his Philofophy to fuffering Evils 
patiently, and moderating our Pleafures. 

He compofed many Works, of which only his 
Manual remains. But Arrian, his Difciple, has 
wrote a great Volume, which, as he pretends, con- 
fifts folely of what he had heard him fay, and which 
he had colleéted, as near as poffible, in his own 
Terms, Of the eight Books, of which this Perfor- 
mance confifted, we have only four. 

His whole Behaviour was an Exemplification of 
his Doétrine. Cel/us records an amazing Inftance 
of his Patience: Upon his brutifh Mafter’s bending 
his Leg with great Violence, he told him, without 
Emotion, and in a laughing Manner, Why, youl 
break my Leg : Andas it happened fo, he continued 
in the fame Tone, Did not I tell you, that you'd 
break it ? 

Stobeus has preferved the following Sayings of 
his, which 4rrian has omitted, 
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_ & To be rich, does not depend on thee, but to 
«© be happy does. Riches themfelves are not al. 
“© ways a Good, and certainly are always of fhort 

¢ Duration; but the Happinefs derived from Wif- 
*¢ dom, endures for ever. 

ss When thou feeft a Serpent in a Box of Gold, 
«¢ doft thou efteem it the more, and haft thou not 
‘ always the fame Horror for it on Account of its 
«© venomous Nature? Have the fame for a wicked 
«¢ Man, when thou feeft him furrounded with Splen- 
«¢ dor and Riches, 

‘© The Sun does not ftay to be implored to im- 
«© part his Light and Heat. By his Example do 
*« all the Good thou canft, without ftaying till it 
‘© be afked of thee. 

Mr. Rollin has quoted, from Arrian, a Prayer, 
which Epiéfetus defired to offer at his Death. He has 
made fome Reflections thereupon, which, I think, are 
trifling. 

We are now come to the third Chapter of the 
Hiftory of Philofophy, containing that of the 
Philofophers of the Jtalic Sect. This Chapter our 
Author divides into two Articles: The firft com- 
prifing feveral Particulars of the Life of Pythagoras, 
and of Empedocies the moft famous of his Difciples ; 
The fecond treating of the Divifion of the Jtali: 
into four other Sects. 

PyTHaGorRAs is faid to be of Samos, and Son 
of Muefarchus the Sculptor. He was at firft the 
Difciple of Pherecides. After the Death of this 
Matfter he travelled into Egypt, in queft of Science, 
which then flourifhed in that Country beyond all o- 
thers, He had recommendatory Letters to King 
Amafis from Polycrates. He remained there 2 
confiderable Time, converfing with the Priefts, 
and learning from them the moft occult Myfteries 
of their Religion and Philofophy. He went after- 
wards into Cheldea, to be inftruéted by the — 
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Some imagine that he might have feen Ezekiel and 
Daniel at Babylon, and have improved from their 
Leffons. He went thence into Crete, where he 
contracted a great Intimacy with the wile Epime- 
nides. 

Returning to Samos, his Grief to find his native 
Country groaning under the Tyranny of Po/ycrates, 
made him refolve on a voluntary Banifhment. He 
went into that Part of J/taly called Great Greece, 
and fettled at Crotona, in the Houfe of Adj/o the fa- 
mous Boxer, where he taught Philofophy. Hence 
the Se&t he founded was called the Jtalic. 

His Reputation fpread immediately, and brought 
a great Number of Auditors. He made his Scho- 
Jars undergo a fevere Noviciate of Silence for at 
leaft two Years; and extended it to five, with thofe 
whom he perceived over fond of talking. His 
Difciples were divided into two Claffes, The one 
were fimple Hearers, hearkening to, and receiving 
what he taught them, without demanding the Rea- 
fon of his Di¢tates, which it was fuppofed they were 
yet incapable to judge of. The others, as more for- 
med and intelligent, were admitted to propofe their 
Difficulties, to penetrate into the profounder Depths 
of Science, and to require the Grounds of all his 
Documents. 

He confidered Geometry and Arithmetic as ab- 
folutely neceffary to enlarge the Minds of Youth, 
and to prepare them for the Inveftigation of the 
fublimeft Truths. He alfo very much valued and 
ufed Mufick, to which he referred every thing ; 
pretending that the World was formed by a kind of 
Harmony, imitated afterwards by the Lyre. 

He had a prodigious Afcendant over the Minds 
of his Scholars. His bare Affertion was to them 
the utmoft Proof of any thing. A Reprimand, 
which he gave one of chem in the Prefence of all 
the reft, fo fenfibly affected him, that h¢ could not 
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furvive it, and killed himfelf. From thenceforth, 
inftruéted and fenfibly afflicted by fo mournful an 
Example, he never rebuked any Body but in pri- 
vate. 

His Doétrine, and ftill more his Example, pro- 
duced a wonderful Change in /¢aly, and efpecially 
at Crotona, where he principally refided, His Zeal 
was not confined to his School, and the Inftruétion 
of private Perfons, but even penetrated into the Pa- 
laces of the Great. He knew, that to infpire Princes 
and Magiftrates with the Principles of Honour, Pro- 
bity, Juftice, and Love of publick Good, was la- 
bouring for the Benefitof whole Nations. He had 
the Glory of forming Difciples who proved excellent 
Legiflators, Zaleucus, Charondas, and many others, 
He took great Painsto put an End to the Wars in 
Italy, and to calm the inteftine Factions which di- 
fturbed the Tranquillity of States. He thought we 
fhould have no Quarrel but with Difeafes of the 
Body, Ignorance, unruly Paffions, Sedition of Ci- 
ties, and Difcord of Families. 

The Inhabitants of Crotona obliged their Senate, 
confifting of a thoufand Perfons, to be governed in 
all their Deliberations and Refolutions by his Ad- 
vice. But this was not the only City that had the 
Benefit of his Counfels: He went from one to ano- 
therto diffufe his Inftructions ; and he left behind 
him in all Places, where he continued any time, the 
precious Footfteps of his Refidence, in the wife Re- 
gulations which he eftablifhed. 

His Maxims of Morality were admirable, and 
he would have the Study of Philofophy tend folely 
tothe rendering us like to God. But his Notions of 
the Divine Nature were very imperfect. He thought 
it a Spirit diffufed through all the Beings of the U- 
niverfe, anc of which human Souls were Particles. 
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The Metemp/ychofis was the principal Maxim of 
his Philofophy, which he had borrowed either from 
the Ezyptian Priefts,or the Brachmans of Jndia. Ac- 
cording thereunto he afferted, that the Souls otf Men 
at their Death paffed into otherVehicles: If they were 
wicked, into unclean and miferable Beafts, to expiate 
the Offences of their former Lives; from which 
brutal State they returned, aftera certain Revolution 
of Years, to reanimate human Bodies, 

It is known, how this Philofopher boafted of a 
peculiar Privilege, (obtained of Mercury, his origi- 
nal Father) which was that of remembering whom 
he had been, what he had done, where he had aéted, 
and what he had feen, in all the patt stages of his 
Exiftence. The Revelations he made to his Difci- 
ples of thefe Matters, of which Mr. Rollix has 
given us a fhort Detail, and the Methods he took 
to make them pafs with the People of Crotoza, fhew 
what a notorious Impoftor Pythagoras was, and 
what credulous Fools he had to deal with. 

I doubt whether the Populace of thefe Days are a 
Grain wifer: fince even now, whoever, by a fanéti- 
fied Air, Pretences of Self-denial, and devout Appear- 
ances, can but induce the Vulgar to an Opinion of 
their perfonal Holinefs, and Intercourfe with H¢a- 
ven, may lead them any where, or impofe the ve- 
rieft Chimzeras upon them as facred Truths. And 
truly if there were not a Propenfity in Mankind to 
be deceived by pious Frauds, it would be difficult 
to account for the Delufion of fo many Thoufands 
of our common People at this Time, by the mott 
barefaced Enthufiaft or Villain, that ever gain’d 
a Footing in this Nation: I mean that Fellow, whom 
Thoufands of the Commonalty follow into the Fields, 
to have their Minds poifoned, and their Pockets pick- 
ed, bythe like Effufions as he deals out in his abomin- 
able Journals; where the adorable Names, and fa- 
cred Operations of the Blcffed God, and oi our 
Saviour, are abufed in fuch a manner, as can 
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hardly be equalled in the Rhapfodies of any ancient 
or modern Lunatic; to the Scandal and Grief of 
all, whohave the Intereft of Chriftianity at heart, 
What aggravates the Folly and Guilt of this Fel- 
low’s Admirers is, thatthey fuffer themfelves to be 
infected with his Harangues and Diaries, notwith- 
ftanding they carry fo obvioufly their own Antidotes ; 
1 mean thofe Marks of Luciferian Pride (fo glaring 
in every Line of them) which is quite the Reverfe 
of that Spirit, that fhines through all the Words and 
A@tions of our Redeemer and his Apoftles. —_ But 
Ireturn to that other holy Cheat from whom I di- 
greffed: A much worthier Subject than him I have 
been {peaking of, whofe Artificesare far more wick- 
ed and pernicious than thofe of Pythagoras could be. 

This Philofopher pretended he had made a Voy- 
age to Hell, and had therefeen He/iod chained to a 
brazen Pillar, fuffering great Torments ; and Ao- 
mer hanging, on a Tree, furrounded with Serpents, 
upon Account of the many Falfhoods he had in- 
vented and afcribed tothe Gods. OurAuthor right- 
ly notes, that this Fiction of Pythagoras gave the 
Juye to his Doétrine of the Metemp/ycho/fis : For how 
does the Tran{migration of Souls into different Bo- 
dies agree with thofe of the Wicked being fixed in 
the infernal Regions! Nor does their Punifhment 
there, or even their paffing into the Bodies of Beatfts, 
{quare a whit better with his Principle of their be- 


. ing Portions of the Deity. 


Itis Matter of Surprifeto Mr. Rollin, that fuch a 
Philofopher as Pythagoras certainly was, anda Man 
of fo many excellent Qualities, fhould conceive fo 
{trange a Sy{tem as his was ; and he no lefs wonders, 
that Opinions, capable of fhocking every Man of com- 
mon Senfe, fhould be fwallowed by whole Nations, 
in other Refpects not void ot Knowledge, and civi- 
lized. He has employed three long Paragraphs in ac- 
counting for this Matter: But 1 fee nothing inthem 
to afford the Reader any great Satisfaction. ‘ 
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Asa neceffary Coniequence of the Metemp/ycho- 
fis, Pxthagoras concluded it was highly criminal to 
kill Animals; and therefore {tri¢tly prohibited 
it: Becaufe:all living Creatures, of whatever kind 
they are, being animated with Sou!s of the fame Na- 
ture as our own, it mutt bean horrid Cruelty to cut 
the Throat of another felf. 

eforbad his Difciples alfo to cat Beans. Dif- 
ferent Reafons are afligned for this Keftriction. Mr. 
Rollin feems to prefer that which is mentioned by 
Cicero: viz. that Beans, by their Ventofity, excite 
Vapours, very contrary to that Tranquillity of Soul 
which is neceffary for chofe who devote themfelves 
to Inquiries after Truth. 

He fhould never have cone, he fays, if he under- 
took to relate circumftantially all the Miracles af- 
cribed to this Philofopher; and therefore he only 
hints a few of thofe ridiculous Tales, which are to 
be found of that fort in Porphyry and ‘famblichus. 

Authors are not agreed as to the Circumftances of 
Pythagoras’s Death. Fu/tin fays he died at Metapon- 
tum, whither he had retired aiter having continued 
twenty Yearsat Crotova; and that the People’sVene- 
ration of him was fuch, that they converted his Houfe 
intoa Temple after his Deceate, and honoured him as 
aGod. He lived to a very advanced Age. 

Empepoctes, of 4erigentum in Sicily, is faid 
by fome to have been Pythagoras’s Difciple,; but he 
is generally believed to have lived many Years after 
his Time, and to have flourifhed in the 84th Olym- 
piad. He travelled much, in order to inrich his 
Mind with Knowledge. He applied himfelf not 
only to the compofing of Books, but to the reform- 
ing the Manners of his Countrymen, who were a 
moft luxurious Set of People. He fpared no Pains 
to do at Agrigentum what Pythagoras had done at 
Crotona ; and his Endeavours were not altogether 
unfuccefsful. The fupreme Command was offered 
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him, which he refufed. His principal Care was to 
heal the Divifions of the State; to prevent the 
Wafte of the publick Revenue; to correét the 
Infolence of the principal Citizens, and to bring 
all to a Condition of Union and Friendfhip. In 
order tothefe good Purpofes, he obtained a Change 
in the Form of the Government. He got the Coun- 
cil, which confifted wholly of Nobility, and was 
perpetual, to be diffolved, and a new one chofen, 
into which the Commons fhould be admitted, and 
which fhould be changed every third Year. 

When he went to the Olympic Games, nothing 
was talked of there but him. As it was cuftomary 
at thefe Solemnities to fing or rehearfe the Compo- 
fitions of Homer, ’Hefiod, and other celebrated Po- 
ets, that Honour was done to thofe of Empedocles, 
Cleomenes fang his Purifications : This wasa moral 
Poem, of three thoufand Hexameters, on the Duties 
of civil Life, the Worfhip of the Gods, and the 
Precepts of Morality. 

Empedocles was at oncea Philofopher, Poet, Hi- 
ftorian, Phyfician, and (reputed) Magician. Mr. 
Rollin has mentioned feveral things, afcribed to 
him, which brought on him the Character of a 
Conjurer ; and has cleared him of the Imputation, 
in pointing out the natural Means whereby he effec- 
ted them. 

As to his Death, there goes a Story of his throw- 
ing himfeli into Mount #taa ; but it is too filly to 
be related. The moft probable Report is, that he 
retired into Peloponnefus, where he died, at the Age 
of fixty, about the Beginning of the 88th Olym- 
piad, 4.M. 3576. 

The Italic Se&t, founded by Pythagoras, and fup- 
ported, after him, by Empedocles, at length divided 
itfelf into four others, wiz. That of Heraclitus, 
which took his Names; the Eleaticy of which De- 
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mocritus was the chief; the Sceptic, formed by Pyr- 
rho; and the Epicurean, inftituted by Epicurus. 
Little is known concerning HERac.titus, who 
is at the Head of the firft of thefe Seéts. He was 
a Native of Ephe/us, and lived in the 59th Olym- 
piad. He is faid to have acquired all his Know- 
ledge by his own Contemplation. Among many 
Treatifes of his compofing, that on Nature, which 
included his whole Philofophy, was the moft valued. 
Darius, Son of Hyfia/pes, being highly pleafed 
with this Work, invited him tohis Capital. In an- 
{wer to fo obliging a Meflage, the Sage only faid, 
he faw nothing amongft Mankind, but Avarice, 
Ambition, and Injuftice, and that contenting 
himfelf with little, as he did, the Court of Per/ia 
would fuit ill with him. He was a true Man-hater. 
Every thing gave him Offence. Mankind was the 
Object of his Pity. Seeing all People abandoning 
themfelves to a Joy, of the Falfehood of which he 


was fenfible, he never appeared in publick without ° 


fhedding Tears. At length his Difguft with the 
World rofe to fuch a height, that he fecluded him- 
felf from all Converfe with it. He retired to a 
Mountain, where he lived upon Herbs, in Compa- 
ny of wildBeafts. A Dropfy, occafioned belike by 
the Poornefs of his Diet, obliged him to return to 
the City, where he expired foon after. 

Democritus, Author of the Eleatic Seét, one 
of the greateft Philofophers of Antiquity, was of 
Abdera in Thrace. Xerxes, King of Perfia, hav- 
ing lodged in the Houfe of his Father, left him 
fome Magi, to be his Son’s Preceptors, and to in- 
ftruét him in their Theology and Aftronomy. He 
afterwards heard Leuctppus, and learnt from him the 
Syftem of Atoms and a Vacuum. 

Having pafied thefe preparatory Studies, he tra- 
velled into al]l the Countries where he had any Pro- 
{pect of meeting with Men of Learning. He vi- 
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fited the Pricfts of Egypt, the Chaldeans, arx\ the 
Perfian Philofophers, It iseven faid he went as far 
as Arbiopia and the Indies, to confer with the Gyn.- 
nofophitts. 

He negleéted the Care of his Eftate, throuch the 
Intenfenefs of his Application to the Study or Wif- 
dom. Nay, fome pretend that he put out his Eyes, 
to avoid the Intrufion of vifible ide... Orher: 
tell us, he fhut himicli up in a Lomb, 
himfelf more entirely to \ editati. n 

What feems moft certain, our iA\c' 
that he expended his whole Patrimo:) 
twenty-five thoufand Pounds Sverl:xg) in vis 
vels. At his Return he was cited belore the J 
for having fpent his Eftate in that manner. ii, 
Vindication he produced, as an Evidence o1 the goCK 
Ule he had made of his Fortune, the moti tir:fhed 
of his Works, which he read tothe Judges. 7 hey 
were fo charmed with it, that not contented with 
acquitting him, they refunded his travelling Charges, 
erected Statues in his Hlonour, and decreed that af- 
ter his Death the Wublick fhould defray the Ex- 
pences of his Funeral ; which was accordingly exc- 
cuted. 

He continued fome time at 4rbens, the Centre 
of the Sciences; but fo far was he from ary O- 
ftentation of his Merit and Wifdom on that con- 
fpicuous Scene, that he affe¢éted to remain in Ob- 
fcurity, 

Diodorus Siculus places his Death, aged four- 
{core and ten, in the firftYear of the goth Olympiad. 

He had a vaft Genius, a penetrating Judgment, 
and fine Imagination, with a moft extenlive Erudi- 
tion, comprifing Ethics, Mathematicks, polite Li- 
terature, and the liberal Arts. Ep/curus is obliged 
to him for almoft his whole Syftem. From him 
alfo the Sceptics were fupplied with all they offered 
againit the Evidence ot the Sentes. 
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Plato is fatd to have been his declared Enemy. 
He had colleéted all his Books, and was going to 
throw them into che Fire, when two Pythagor ean 
Philofophers reprefented, (what one fhould think 
Plato knew every whit as well as they) that doing 
fo, would fignity nothing, becaufe they were then 
yn the Hands of many. 

Pyrruo, from whom the Sceptic or Pyrrbonic 
Sect proceeded, was a Native of Elis in Peloponne- 
fus. He was Auaxarchus’s Dilciple, and accom- 
panied him to Jndia, in the Train of Alexander the 
Great. His Opinions differed little from thofe of 
Arcefilans, and terminated in the Incomprehenfibi- 
lity of all Things. He found in every Subject 
Reafons for affirming and Reafons for denying; 
And therefore he never properly affented, but after 
the fulleft Examination of any Point, he only con- 
cluded, that hitherto he faw nothing clear and cer- 
tain therein, and that the Matter in “queftion requi- 
red farther Difcuffion. Accordingly he appeared 
to be always in Search of Truth, but he ftill 
contrived fome Subterfuge, to avoid owning ne had 
found it. 

What Diogenes Laertius relates of his Indiffe- 
rence is furprifing, and fhould denominate him a 
Fool, rather than a Philofopher. That Hiftorian 
fays, he did not prefer any one thing to another ; 
thata Waggon ora Precipice did not oblige him to 
go a Step out of his Way ; fo that his Friends, who 
followed him, had frequent Occafions of faving his 
Life. If he was fo carelefs of himfelf, we are noe 
to fuppofe he had any regard for others: His Ma- 
fter dnaxarchus having fallen into a Ditch inks 
Company, he walked on without | fo much ie) 
ing himhis Hand. Anaxarchus, far trom taking 
amifs, blamed thofe who 
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fuch a Temper of Mind, which argued his loving 
nothing. 

He taught an abominable Doctrine: That there 
was nothing juft or unjuft in itfelf, but that the Ju- 
flice and Injuftice o! Actions depended folely upon 
human Laws and Cuftoms. 

His Country, notwithftanding the Wickednefg 
of his Vrinciples aad the Folly of his Behaviour, 
which merited Contempt and Punifhment, confider. 
ed him highly, conferred the Dignity of Ponuff 
upon him, and granted all Philofophers an kxcmp. 
tion from Taxes on his Account. 

The Epicurean Sect is the aft that Mr. Roll, 
mentions. Its Founder Errcurvus was born at 
Gargettium in Attica, the third Year of the CIXch 
Olympiad. He paffed his Childhood in the Ifland 
of Samos. About the thirty-fixth Year of his Age 
he fettled at Athens, where he purchafed a fine Gir- 
den, and fet up a School in it. An incredille 
Throng of Hearers fcon came thither from all Parts 
of Greece, Afia, and even Egypt, to receive his 
Lefions. He lived in the greateft Friendthip with 
his Difciples, and they were moft ftriétly united a- 
mongft themfelves. His Followers never difagreed, 
but adhered to his Doétrine as an Oracle. His 
Birth-day was celebrated in the Time of Pliny the 
Naturaliff, which was above four hundred Years 
after his Death: They even feafted the whole Month 
in which he was born. 

Epicurus compofed a great many. Works, and 
prided himfelf upon quoting nothing, but deriving 
every thing from his own Fund. Tho’ none of 
thefe are come down tous, yet no Philofopher’s O- 
pinions are better known than his are. JLacretius, 
Diogenes Laertius, and Cicero, have preferved and 
tranimitted them to us in their Writings. Ga/- 
fend: has collected with great Exaétneds all that is 

to 
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to be found in the Ancients concerning both his Doc- 
trine and Perfon. 

He brought the Atomical Syftem into great Repu- 
tation. His Tenets concerning the fupreme Hap- 
pinefs of Man, which he makes to confift in Plea- 
fure, (and which furely cannot poffibly confift in any 
thing cife) contributed very much, Mr. Rollin fays, 
bot! to increafe and difparage his Sect. 

He is commended for having never departed 
from the Interefts of his Country. He did not quit 
the City when it was befieged by Demetrius Polior- 
cctes, and determined to fhare in the Miferies it fuf- 
fered. He lived upon Beans, and made his Difci- 
ples be contented with the fame Suftenance, His 
political Maxim was to defire good Soveraigns, but 
to fubmit to ill ones. A Maxim, Mr. Rollin fays, 
of great Importance to the Tranquillity of States. 
He might better fay, to the Tranquillity of Tyrants: 
Thofe moft execrable of all Villains, who never 
fhould be fuffered to enjoy any Tranquillity at all. 

Epicurus died of a Retention of Urine, (the Tor- 
tures of which he fupported with extraordinary Re- 
folution) in the fecond Year of the CX XVIIth O- 
lympiad, aged about feventy-two. 

Thus we have followed Mr. Rollin through his 
Hiftory of the different Seéts of the heathen Philo- 
fophers, which he fays he has endeavoured to fet 
forth with the greateft Perfpicuity thatcan be. He 
has fubjoined thereto fome Reflections on the Infuf- 
ficiency of the Gentile Wifdom and Morality for 
purifying the Soul, or regulating the Actions of Man- 
kind. He next proceeds to an Explanation of the 
various Opinions of thofe Seéts which he has given 
an Account of: But an Epitome of this Branch of 
his Subject will require a diftinét Article. 
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ARTICLE XXXVI. 


» 


The Compendious Aftronomer : Containing 
new and correct Tables jor computing in a con- 
cife Manner the Piaces of the Luminaries ; 
digcfted from Numbers feynded on the lateff 
Objervations ; all the Tables hitherto publifh- 
ed making the Apogee of the Sun about feven 
Minutes too far. The Tables of theMoon are dif- 
pofed according to Sir Ifaac Newtons Theory, 

rom whence each Equation may be taken out 
with the fame Eafe as that of the Sun’s Cen- 
tre, and confequently her Place be obtained in 
a tenth Part of the Time of any other Methed 
extant; with Remarks whereby the faid Theo- 
ry is made to correfpond with Obfervations, 
The young Arithmetician’s and Hzftortan’s 
perpetual and univerfal PockET-CHRONO- 
LOGER, curioufly engraven on a Copper 
Plate, by which, and avery eafy Arithmeti- 
cal Calculus, may be determined on the fore- 
Jaid Principles, the Place of each I.uminary 
to the like Exactne/s, as by the Tables, with 
the Solutions of various Problems both ufeful 
and necejjary in Chronology, &c. To render 
this Treatife independent of any other, there ts 
Likewife introduced, the Theory of Decimal A- 
rithmetic, both terminate and circulate; to- 
gether with their Demonftrations, which by 
the fate ingenious Mr,Cunn, and otcer Au- 
thors, are omitted. By Cuar ies BRENT. 
London, Printed for James Hodses, at the 
Looking - Glafs over - againff St. Magnus- 
Church, 
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Church, London-Bridge. 1741. Odtavo. 
Pages 399. 


O particular a Detail of the Subjects of this Vo- 
lume is given in the Title, that little can be 
added to it; nor does there fcarcely need any thing 
further, to give the Reader an Idea of what he is 
to find in it. The Author has in his Preface fet 
forth the Occafion of his compiling it, as allo the 
Methods whereby the Tables contained therein were 
conftructed. 

What prompted him to the Undertaking was, 
the Want of fome Expedient for reconciling Hifto- 
ry with Chronology, Sc. whereby from certain 
Data, the Times and Seafons of memorable Tranf- 
actions and Phenomena might with Eafe and Cer- 
tainty be pointed out: This put him upon devifing 
the Chronologer ; but with no further View, ac 
firft, than that of his own private Ufe; the con- 
triving of which, from time to time, furnifhed him 
with Methods, by which the Tables were conftruct- 
ed; and which again in return were reciprocally 
conducive to the modulating and digefting the Chro- 
nologer in the Order it now ftands. 

The Principles on which he proceeds in con- 
{tructing the Tables of the Sun are thefe: 


The Tropical Year, viz. trom the Sun’s En-’ 


trance into any Point of the Ecliptic, (fuppofe the 
equinoétial Point dries, from whence the mean and 
ongitudes are always reckoned) to his next 

to the faid Point, is found, according to the 
‘+f-rvations, to confift of 365 Days, 5 Hours, 

| 6” 28" and 25'"", and the Motion of 
' .pogee, for the faid time 1' o” 40”. But 
: ! .0n Year, there are taken into the 

ys only. 
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By an accurate Computation, the mean Motion, 
or Longitude of the Sun for 365 Days, will be 
found to be 115 29° 45' 40% 14!) 15!" gyitun, 

Therefore, if the Sun onany Day of the Month 
at Noon be inthe iftScruple or Point of Aries, the 
enfuing Year (viz,a common Year of 365 Days) 
he will on the fame Day of the Month at Noon 
want 14'19" 45!" 44" 28." of that faid Point, 
viz. the Complement of the aforefaid mean Mo- 
tion 11° 29? 45! go” 14!" 16" 43" to the Cir- 
cle or 360 Degrees. 

The following Year he will want 281 39” 939i! 
28!" ool", viz. twice the faid Quantity ; the 
third Year 42’ 59” 17'" 13 253'"""', three times; 
and the fourth Year, four times the faid Quantity, 
viz. 57’ 19" 2!" soll call": Which laft being 
near the Motion of a Day, Fulius Cefar (by whole 
Account we ftill reckon) added a Day every fourth 
Year to that Year, making it to confift of 366 
Days, and called it Bifexzile, from bis, twice, and 
fextus, the fixth ; becaufe that Year the fixth of the 
Calends of March, viz. Feb. 24, was twice rec- 


koned, making that Month to contain 29 Days, 
which otherwife is never but 28, and which Year is 
vulgarly called Leap-year. 

The mean Motion of the Sun for one Day is 59; 


mW 


8” 39!" 457 54", from which fubftracting 57’ 
19" 2” 57 cal", the Quantity falling fhort eve- 
ry 4th or Leap-year as above, the Difference will be 
1° 49, 16" 48”. Therefore by the Intercalation 
of the faid Day (and confequently of its Motion) 
the Sun will every Biffextile or Leap-year, accord- 
ing to his mean Motion, be advanced the faid Dif- 
ference beyond the equinoétial Point Aries, from 
whence he firft fet out, viz. the faid equinoctial 
Point will be fo much anticipated; which, in 33 
Leap, or 132 Years, amounts to 23 min, 31 fec, of 
Time above a Day, 

Hence 
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Hence are deduced the following Rules, viz. 

1. As every fourth Year is a Leap-year, the 
Number of Years between any and the next pre- 
ceding or confequent Leap-year, can never ex- 
ceed 3. 

2. Therefore, dividing the Number of Years 
from any affigned Leap-year by 4, the Quotient 
gives the Number of Leap-years therefrom ; and 
the Remainder (if any, otherwife ’tis Leap-year) 
the Number of Years after Leap-year. 

The firft Year of Chrift being Leap-year, divi- 
ding any Year thereof by 4, gives as above. 

3. If tothe Sun’s mean Place on any Day, &#e. 
of the firft affigned Leap-year, we add (in calcu- 
lating forward) fo many times 1’ 49 16°, &e. 
(the Quantity the Sun every fourth or Leap-Year 
advances forwards) as is the Quotient, or Number 
of Leap-years therefrom, we have his mean Place 
accordingly ; that is, if it bea Leap-year: If not, 
we muft deduct fo many times 14/ 19//, &e. 
(the Quantity the Sun, every fingle Year, or Year 
after Leap-year, falls fhort) from the mean Place 
before found, as is the Remainder, or Years after 
Leap-year. And thus will be obtained the mean 
Place of the Sun for the Time required. 

This is the Foundation whereon our Author has 
gone in conftructing his Table of the Sun’s mean 
Motion for Leap-years ; and he has made the radi- 
cal Year 1736; all the mean Places and Anomalies 
being alfo calculated for every Day at Noon, in 
the refpective Months of the faid Year. 

The refpeétive Anomalies likewife, in the faid 
Table for Leap-years, are, with its proper Num- 
bers, conftruéted, our Author fays, on the fame 
Principles as the Sun’s mean Motions, viz. as the 
Motion or Place of the Apogee, being fubtracted 
from the mean Place or Longitude, always gives 
the mean Anomaly, if from the aforefaid mean 

Motion 
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Motion of the Longitude every Leap-year, viz. 1/ 
49" 16", &c. be tubtracted 4/ 2" 40”, Esc. the 
Motion of the Apogee for the fame time, we fhal} 
have 2' 13” 16”, €fc. negative ; viz. the mean 
Anomaly will every four Years forward decreafe 
that Quantity. The fame Method is obferved with 
all the other mean Longitudes, €7c. in the faid 
Table. 

In the faid Table, againft Unity, or 1, asa 
Quotient, we have the aforefaid 17 49", &¥c. to be 
added (for any time forward) to the radical mean 
Place of the Sun; asalfo 2’ 13”, &¢. to be fub- 
tracted trom the radical mean Place of the Anoma- 
ly, and foon; the Numbers againft each refpective 
Quotient being fuch Multiples of thefe, as the faid 
Quotient is of Unity. 

Therefore, when the Number of Years from the 
Radix are divided by four, againft the Quotient, 
in -the faid Table, we have the Numbers un- 
der the mean Motion to be added (in calculating 
forwards) as above mentioned, and under the mean 
Anomaly to be fubtraéted from the radical mean 
Places of any affigned Day of the Month, Hour, 
€c. inthe Year 1736; which reduces the fame to 
the Places on the faid Day of the Month, Hour, 
€?c. for the Year required; that is, if, as before ob- 
ferved, it be Leap-year: Otherwife, the Remain- 
der, or Years after Leap-year, are to be fought, at 
the Bottom of the Table; againft which, the Num- 
bers in both Cafes (as they always muft be) being 
fubtracted from thofe found, as above, give the 
Places of the mean Motion and Anomaly required. 

Mr. Brent has chofen to tabulate the mean Places 
of the Sun, as well as thofe of the Moon, to every 
Day at Noon in the radical Year 1736, inftead of 
exprefling the mean Motions as ufual, for this Rea- 
fon, That (befides other Advantages which he 
has not fpecified) ‘* Tables of the mean Motions - 

66 { Se 
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«< the Sun from the Moon, as alfo the Calculations 
<¢ deduced from thence for finding the mean Time 
“of Eclipfes, are thereby fully fupplied. 

At firft he defigned his ‘lables of the Sun fhould 
reach to Seconds of a Degree only, but he changed 
his Purpofe, and they are actually in this Book 
computed to Thirds ; wherein likewife the Motion 
of the Apogee is added, in the mean Places, for eve- 
ry Day throughout the radical Year. 

The Tables of the firft or annual Equations of 
the Moon, Apogee, and Node, are conftructed, as 
directed ky Sir //aac Newton. 

TheT ables which have Mr. Machin’s Name at the 
Top, were conftructed from his Numbers, given in 
his Treatife of the Laws of the Moon’s Motion, an- 
nexed to Moéte’s Tranflation of Sir //faaz Newton's 
Principles, where he makes an Equant to be applied 
to half the mean Anomaly, for obtaining the El- 
liptic or Equation of the Moon’s Centre. 

We may confider this Volume as divided into 
three Parts. The firft comprifes the Theory of 
Decimals : Without the Knowledge of which, the 
two following Parts will be unintelligible to the 
Reader. 

The fecond Part exhibits an Application of the 
foregoing Theory ina compendious Calculation of 
the Places of the Luminaries. And here we are 
fhewn, firft, how to calculate the Place of the Sun, 
for any time paft or to come, by a Variety of Ex- 
amples. Next, we are taught how to do the fame 
for the Moon : tocompute her feven Equations, the 
fecond Equation of her Apogee, her Anomaly, her 
Latitude, her Eccentricity, her horizontal Paral- 
lax, and her horizontal Semidiameter. ‘To this 
Part there belong about an hundred and twenty Ta- 
bles, befides thofe that are interfperfed among the 
Rules, This Part clofes with a Method for difco- 
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vering the Number of Eclipfes, and the Time of 
their happening, in any Year required. 

The third Part of this Book contains the De. 
fcription and Ufe of a Set of Tables, beautifully 
difpofed and engraved, mentioned in the Title-Page 
by the Name of the CHRoNOoLOGER: This In- 
ftrument is adapted to the Solution of abundance of 
Problems in Aftronomy and Chronology. 

In Aftronomy, Mr. Brent fhews how we may 
thereby find the Sun’s Place for any time, the Mo- 
ment of his Rifing and Setting, the Length of the 
Day and Night, and the right Afcenfiom of any 
Point of the Ecliptic ; he direéts us, by the help 
thereof, to affign the Place alfo of the Moon, and 
other Circumftances relating to her. He points out 
the Way of difcovering by it the time of any paft 
or future Eclipfes; and proves how exactly it an- 
fwers this Intention, by trying it on one of the Sun, 
predicted by Thales, 585 Years before Chrift ; and 
one of the Moon, written of by Fo/ephus, which 
preceded a little the Death of Herod the Great. 

In Chronology, Mr. Brent inveftigates feveral 
curious Problems, as Inftances of its Ufefulnefs in 
that Science. Here are fome of them. I. Any 
Year, Month, and Day being given, to find the 
Day of the Week, II. To find the Foreign or 
Gregorian Dominical Letter. II. Having given 
the Day of the Month Eaffer at any Time falls on, 
tofind what Years of our Lord it fhall happen on 
the' fame Day of the Month for ever. IV. To 
find the Years of our Lord in the Dionyfian Period, 
anfwering to the preceding Data, and confequently 
in all other. V. To determine the Year when the 
Prime is 5, and the Cycle of the Sun 6. VI. To 
affign the Year of the Diony/ian Period when Chrift 
was born, the Prime being 1, and the Cycle of the 
Sung. VII. To compleat an Ephemeris or Diary 
fas any Year. With many others of the like — 

e 
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The Volume clofes with a Computation of the 
Places of the LUMINARIES, Fuly 23, 1738, at 
Noon, by the Tables ; a Computation of the Places 
of the Sun and Moon, for the aforefaid Time, b 
the CHRONOLOGER, a Computation of the Places 
of the LumINARIES, Mirch15, 1736, at 12h. 
P.M. And, finally, a Draught of the Corono- 
LOGER, and two Tables, one to find the Domini« 
cal Letter for ever by the Cycle of the Sun, the o- 
ther, to find Eaffer for ever by the Prime and Do- 
minical Letter. 





ARTICLE XXVIII. 


Dr. PEMBERTON’S Reply to the Objerva- 
tions, which were publifhed by Dr. JURIN 
in the Hiftory of the Worxs of the 
LEARNED for the lafi Mcnth. 


R. Furin having now confidered the whole of 

my Explanation of Sir //cac Newtin’s Lem- 

ma, afks two. things of me, which, from what I 
have already writ, admit of a very fhort Anfwer. 

One is, to fhew, howthe Conditions, I have laid 
down, are to be made out from the Words of Sir 
Ifaac Newton. 

The other is, to explain the Meaning of the Con- 
clufion, or Exunciatum of the Lemma, fiunt ultimo 
equales T. 

To the firft I reply, that I have already, by 
comparing the Lemma with Examples of the feveral 
kinds of Quantities, to which the ..cmma is appli- 
cable, fhewn upon what Grounds I interpret the 
Lemma, as\do*; and I feeno Reafon for faying 


t+ Works of the Learned for April 1741. p. 299. 
* Works of the Learned for Jan. (741, p. 76, &c. 
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any more to this Purpofe, becaufe I cannot imagine, 
what Doubt can farther be raifed about it. But 
however, I fhall comply with what I promifed in 
my laft, that, if Dr. Furin will point out any Par- 
ticulars, wherein he thinks, my Explanation difa- 
grees with Sir //aac Newton’s Words, I am ready 
to explain myfelf farther +. 

To the fecond Demand I anfwer, that I have 
already faid, that it is not neceflary, the Phrafe 
ultimately equal fhould be underftood to mean in 
this Lemma any thing more than not ultimately une- 
gual®*. And if in any of the Quantities, to which 
this Lemma is applied, any Exception may be raif- 
ed on account of that Phrafe, the Difficulty will at 
once be removed by fubfticuting this latter Phrafe in 
its room. For Inftance, in relation to vanifhing 
Quantities, tho’ it fhould be made a Queftion, how 
any Ratio can properly be faid to be equal to, or 
the fame with their ultimate Ratio, when the Quan- 
tities will never actually have that Ratio; yet it can- 
not be difputed, that a Ratio is affignable, to which 
the varying Ratio of the vanifhing Quantities will 
not be ultimately unequal: that is, as the Quantities 
by diminifhing vary their Proportion, fuch a Ratio 
may doubtlefs be affigned, as that, altho” the Quantities 
fha!] not in any Magnitude of them whatever bear 
that Ratio; yet while the Quantities more and 
more diminifh, the Ratio of one to the other thall 
fo approach this, as not finally to leave a Diffe- 
rence. 

I admitted the Application of this Lemma to va- 
nifhing Quantiries to be attended with fome Diff- 
culty |, but Dr. Furin conceives the Difficulty to 
be fo very great, that two or three fuch would be 


+ Works of the Learned for March 1741. p. 220. 1. 26. 
* Works of the Learned for Jan. 1741. p. 77. 1. 10. 
4 Work: of the Learned for Jan. 1741. p. 76. 1. 34. 
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infallibly unfurmountable, and is fo fullof this Ob. 
jection, that he could not refrain from embcilith- 
ing it, according to Cuitom, witha Scrap of Las 
tin +. 

I fuppofe, to remove this Difficulty from Sir J/aae 
Newton (tor otherwife this would be writine ap vingt 
him) he bids me range the vanifhing Quai cities, I 
have introduced, not under the firft, but under the 
feventh Lemma*. The feventh Lemma is this, that 
in Curves the ultimate Ratio of the correfpondent 
Arch, Chord, and Tangent, to each other, is the 
Ratio of Equality. Now how am I, for Inftance, 
to find the ultimate Ratio between the Triangles 
LOQ and MOP 1 by this Lemma? 

In deducing the ultimate Ratio of vanifhing 
Quantities from the firft Lemma, 1 have Sir I/sac 
Newton's own Example, for which we need look 
no farther than thefe Lemma’s. In the eleventh he 
quotes exprefly the firft Lemma in Proof of the ul- 
timate Ratio, which he affigns to the vanithing 
Quantities treated of in that eleventh Lema. 

It being therefore certain, that Sir //aac Newton 
himfelf applies his firft Lema to vanifhing Quan- 
tities as well as to others, I recommend to wr. Fu- 
rin’s Confideration the following Particulars. If he 
will pleafe not to drop the Word altimately betore 
the Word unequal in his Remarks upon the Paffage 
of mine, which he has produced at Page 297, § 
it may contribute to leffen his Difficulty in regard 
to vanifhing Quantities, The greater Brevity ob- 
tained by Sir //aac Newton’s Mode of Expreffion 
is not in the Lemma itfelf, as this Gentleman has 


+ Works of the Learned for April 1741. p. 297. I. 9. 
* Works of the Learned for April1741. p. 299. |. 4. 
+ Works of the Learned for Jan. 1741. p.75. 

§ Works of the Learned for April 1741. p. 297. 1. 18. 
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put itt, but in the Application of it. Since he. 
acknowledges, that my Citation from Gregory of 
St. Vincent might do very well, if Sir aac New- 
ton, like Gregory of St.Vincent, had laid down 
a Definition only *; I hope, it will do as well, if 
Gregory of St. Vincent has not only laid down a 
Definition, but like Sir J/aac Newton, has ufed his 
Form of Expreffion in demonftrated Propofitions, 
which he has done through the Treatife of Geome.- 
trical Progreffions without referve. 

To conclude, the Confideration of vanifhing 
Quantities will moft directly lead us to Sir J/aac 
Newton’s Senfe in this Lemma; butI do not won. 
der, that Dr. Farin fhould defire to be excufed from 
entering into any farther Debate upon that Sub- 
ject + 3 for, I believe, he is fully convinced of the 
Abfurdity of Philalethes’s Definition. 


+ Works of the Learned for April 1741. p. 298. 1. 8. 
* Works of the Learned for April 1741. p. 298. 1. 30. 
4. Works of the Learned for April 1741. p. 299. 1. 12. 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 


CARIBBEANA. Containing Letters and 
Differtations, together with Poetical Effays 
on various Subjects and Occafions, &c. Print- 
ed for T. Ofborne am/ W. Smith in Gray’s- 
Inn. Ge. In two Volumes 4to. The firft 
Volume confifting of 404 Pages, and the fe- 
cond of 358, befides the Prefaces, which 
contain 26, and a copious Index to each Vo- 
lume, the fecond of which concludes with a 
large Appendix of very material Papers. 


HE Preface to the firf? Volume gives an Ac- 

count of the whole Work, (from whence 
therefore we fhall borrow a Part of what we have 
to fay concerning it) and the Preface to the /econd 
contains fome ufeful Hints relating tothe Sugar- 
Colonies in general, as well as to Barbados in parti- 
cular ; all which feem well worthy of the Perufal 
and Confideration of thofe, who defire to increafe 
the Wealth, and promote the Intereft of this King- 
dom and its Plantations. 

I believe, it may fafely be affirmed of this Col- 
leftion, that ’tis the firft that ever appeared in the 
World with that Title ; but what juftifies the Edi- 
tor’s Choice of it, is the Climate trom whence it 
rofe; the Letters and other Pieces that are here pre- 
fented to the Reader, being chiefly wrote by feve- 
ral ingenious Hands in one of thofe Iflands of the 
W eft-Indies, called the CARIBBEES ; tho’ a few 
of them were pen’d indeed by fome Perfons of 
both Sexes in England, to their Friends in thofe 
Iflands. 
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The two Volume: are in the general an inftruc- 
tive and entertaining Mifcellany for thefe four Claf- 
fes of Manic, wz. the Merchant, the Lawyer, 
the Staie/mar, and the Lover ; and as itis the firft 
of the kind imported from our American Colonies 
at leaft fo well preferved, it will be no wonder, if 
the Curious, of thofe Kanks efpecially, fhould be 
inquiring after, and defirous to make Trial of fo 
rare a Cargo. 

To be more particular; the Reader is here pre- 
fented with divers excellent Popers relating to Trade, 
Government, and Laws in gereral ; but more im- 
mediately to thofe of the BA 17/8 H Sugar-Co. 
lonies, and in particular of the Ifland of Barbados : 
To which are added, the Charaéters of the Gover- 
nors, and other moft eminent Men, who have died 
of late Years in that Spot. 

The Editor confeffes indeed, that a good Part of 
this Collection does more nearly affect the People of 
the Ifland juft-mentioned, and that for their Benefit 
It was principally undertaken, tho’ the Reader will 
eafily perceive that ’tis alfo calcuiated for the Benefit 
of the neighbouring Brizify Settiements, whofe 
Profperity fo much depends on purfuing the 
fame Meafures, and obferving the fame Rules of 
Policy: And ‘tis apprehended that the Europeans 
will find their Account too in the Perufal even of 
this Part of the Work, as it will give them an Idea 
of the Cuftoms, Manners, Humours, Morals and 
Politics, of a {mall fubordinate Government, and 
fhews its near Refemblance of Grear-Britain itfelf, 
by difcovering the direful Effects of the fame unru- 
Jy Paffions, the fame Springs of Action, the fame 
Inclination to Parties and Factions, kept up too by 
the fame Motives, all centering in Self-Lntereff, 
which governs alike throughout the World; tho’ 
here and there ’tis forced to affume the Mafk of 

Patriotifin, 
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Patriotifm, a Mafk which was worn for a long 
time by a Couple of Perfons in Barbados, whom 
the Reader will find diftinguifhed by the Appella- 
tion of the two Sofas, to the great Abufe of the 
credulous Multitude, till it was fo fharply expofed 
by fome able Writers in this Colleétion, that the 
Wearers at length thought fit to drop it. 

Thofe Effays which deferve the firft Notice, be- 

caufe they are on Subjects of the higheft Importarce 
to Society, are the Difcourfes on the Improvement 
of the Sugar Colonies, and others on the Narure, 
Uje and Obligation of OaTus, and upon Justice ; 
all which appear to have been the Dictates of Hearts 
purely zealous todo Good. And here are Effays 
on other moral Subjects, which plainly difcover an 
unprejudiced Mind, and an earneft Defire of incul- 
cating the Practice of Religion and Virtue, 
_ Among the feveral Letters on TRrape, the 
Reader will find fome on Bills of Exchange ; where- 
in that neceffary Branch of Commerce is fo accu- 
rately handled, that it has been approved by the 
beft Judges, and the Authors did thereby actually 
occafion the Reduction of Exchange of Money in 
Barbados, from 33 and 34 per Cent. to 30, which 
confequently produced a Reftoration of a compe- 
tent Currency of Cafhthere, for which they merited 
the Thanks of every Inhabitant. 

The long Robe appears in a_ particular Manner 
obliged to the Gentleman, who it feems rifked an 
entire good Underftanding with the then Gove. N- 
MENT his Friends; becaufe he thought himfelf ob- 
liged to interpofe in Behalf of the Profeffion, when 
he apprehended it was unreafonably attacked. I 
dare fay, the Reader will be pleafed not a little to 
find fuch an Inftance of Sincericy and ftri¢t Impar- 
tiality as he will here meet with, and to fee the ge- 
nerous Advances and prudent Conceffions that were 
afterwards made on both Sides, crowned with aa 
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Accommodation, and an Intimacy too, which no. 
thing but Death could diffolve. Nor will the learn- 
ed Frequeniers of Weftminfter-Hall be lets pleated 
with che Perufal of what is here faid upon the Doc. 
trine of Libels, by two Gentlemen of the Law in 
the fame [fland, in their Remarks on the Trial of 
one Zexger, a Printer of a Libel, in New-York, 
whofe Defence mace fuch a Noife in fome of the 
Fouruais about three Years ago. 

As to the Law-Pieces, befides thofe written by 
private Hands at Barbado:, here are the Specches of 
Commanders in Chief, the Charges of Fudges, and 
the Addrefles of Grand-Furies; which not only 
fhew the true State of the Ifland at the Time they 
were exhibited, but contain much ufeful Matter 
with refpect to Laws, Magiflracy, and Govern- 
ment in general: And in this Clafs are alfo to be 
placed the Opinions and Reports on certain Points of 
Law relating to the Government, andother inciden- 
tal Cafes, greatly agitated in the Colony of Bar- 
bados. 

Among the Productions of a higher Sort, there 
are interfperfed in this Celleétion, as Matters of pure 
Entertainment (befides fome that allude to Tranf- 
actions on the Spot) certain Effays in Verfe, which 
are equal, if not juperior to moft that have been 
well received in other Mi/cellanies, and particularly 
a confiderable Number written to a Gentleman, then 
living in Larbados, by a moti ingenious Lady refi- 
ding here in Exgland, but fince deceafed, and who, 
tho’ not mentioned by Name, will probably be 
gueis’d at by fome difcerning Readers in the polite 
World; and they will not, ’tis imagined, be dif- 
pleafed to trace her Pen where they might leatt ex- 
pect to find it, and where alone, thefe Pieces, 
which fhe herfelf, it feems, reckoned the beft of all 
her Compofitions, are to be met with. The Edi- 
tor, however, takes care to intimate, that this La- 
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dy is not theonly Female Hand that had a Share in 
the Colleéfion, and indeed that is evident enough in 
two or three Initances. 

Nor muft we omit to take notice of feveral cu- 
rious Latin Poems, written by the late very emi- 
nent Dr. Pitcairn, and publifhed by an intimate Ac- 
quaintance of his (who happened to be fome time 
in Barbados) from the MSS. corrected with the 
Author’s own Hand, and which perhaps are hardly 
to be matched by any modern Attempts in that 
Language: So that, upon the whole, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce of this Work, that it will rather 
exceed than fall fhort of what the Generality of 


Readers might expect from a Book with that 
Title. 


The Publifber of this Work is obliged for this Article 
to an ingenious Gentleman of bis Acquaintance. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXIX. 


The Elements of Algebra, 7 ten Books: By 
Nicholas Saunderfon, L. L.D. Lute Ly- 
cafian Profeffor of the Mathematicks in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Yo which is prefixed, 
an Account of the Author's Life and Cha- 
raticr, collected fron: bis oldef? and moft in- 
timate Acquaintance. Cambridge, Print- 
ed at the Univerfity Prefs: And fold by Mrs. 
Saunderfon at Cambridge, 4y John Whif- 
ton Bookfeller at Boyle’s- Head in Fleet- 
{treet, London; avd Thomas Hammond 
Bookfeller in York. 1740, Two Volumes 
1” Quarto. 


FO give the Reader an Idea of this Perfor- 
mance, I fhall here infert a Scheme of it, 

drawn up by the learned Author himfelf, when he 

propofed it to the Publick for a Subfcription. 

This Work ( /aid be) is chiefly intended for 
young Beginners, and for the Ufe of thofe who have 
fuch under their Care. It is divided into ten Books, 
with an Introduction prefixed, concerning vulgar 
and decimal Fraétions ; the former being abfolute- 
ly neceffury to a thorough Knowledge of Algebra. 
In this Introduction, all the Reduétions and Opera- 
tions of Fraétions are fully and clearly accounted 
for, and fuch a Fund of Reafoning  eftablifhed 
thereby in the Mind of the Learner, as cannot fail 
to furnifh him with proper Rules to work by in all 
“Cafes wherever Fractions are concerned, without 
any farther Affiftance. 


The 
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The firft Book treats of the Nature of Algebra, 
and Algebraic Quantities; of their Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, and Divifion ; of Propor- 
tion, Fractions, and Extraction of Roots in Alge- 
bra ; and in the laft Place, of the Manner of re- 
folving fimple Equations, illuftrated by a cenfider- 
able Number of Examples. In this Book, under 
the Head of Multiplication, is fhewn, how by bare 
Multiplication alone, many uleful Theorems nay 
be invented, and have been invented, both in Arith- 
metic and Geometry. Under the Heads of Divifi- 
onand Extraction of Roots, fome Account is giv- 
en of the Rife and Continuation of infinite Seriefes, 
and how they may be tried by Involution ; but 
they are touched upon only fo far as may be ap- 
prehended by the meaneft Capacities, all other Con- 
fiderations concerning them being referved to other 
Partsof this Treatife, where it may reafonably be 
prefumed, the Learner will be better prepared for 
them. 

The fecond Book contains a great Variety of en- 
tertaining Queftions, producing fimple Equations, 
and folved partly by fimple Pofitions, and partly by 
more; where all the ufeftul Methods of Extermina- 
tion are explained. 

The third Book treats of quadratic Equations, 
and of the Manner of refolving them, exemplified 
in various Queftions introduced for that Purpofe ; 
where throughout the whole are occafionally inter- 
fperfed many curious Obfervations concerning the 
Roots of Equations, both poffible and impoffible. 

The fourth Book treats of pure Algebra, that is, 
where Letters of the Alphabet are ufed, not only to 
reprefent unknown Quantities, but alfo fuch as are 
known; which in Tendernefs to the Learner has hi- 
therto been avoided. WHeve feveral of the former 
Problems are refumed, more indefinitely propofed, 
and general Solutions given them by general Theo- 
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rems or Canons, firft traced out analyticaily, ang 
afterwards demonitrated fynthetically, whereby the 
Learner may make himielf thorough Matter of 
both Sorts of Demonttrations. 

The fitth Book gives the Solution of many cu- 
rious Queftions of that Sorc, which admit of more 
Anfwers than one, and fome even of an infinite 
Number, by a general Method very eafy to be 
comprehended, and fas the Author conceives ) en- 
tirely new. Elere are demonftrated many clegant 
and ufeful Theorems, relating both to whole Num- 
bers and Fractions; particularly that of Mr. Cozes, 
for finding the Jeaft Numbers that will exprefs a 
given Ratio to any given Degree of Exactneis, 
Here alfo'an Occafion is taken to introduce tlie 
Reader into an Acquaintance with the moft enter- 
taining Parts of Auciia’s Do&rine of Incommentura- 
bles, where he will meet with more fubtil and more 
refined Reafoning than perhaps in any other Part 
of the Mathematicks whatever ; and all levelledto 
the loweft Capacity. 

The fixth Book is a choice Collection of fuch 

ueftions as are ufually known by the Name 
ot Diophantine Qucflions ; the Solutions of them 
here given are very eafy and intelligible, and in 
fome Cafes may perhaps be thought preferable to 
any Solutions of the fame Problems in Diopban- 
us, or in any of his Commentators or Followers. 

The feventh Book treats in the firft Place of the 
Doctrine of Proportion, as it is delivered in the 
fifth Book of the Elements. Here it is fhewn, 
that the common Idea of Proportionality may, 
without the leatt Difguife, be fo enlarged, as to ex- 
tend to Incommenturables: And having thus etta- 
blifhed an infallible and adequate Criterion of Pro- 
portionality, the fifth and feventh Defin:tions to the 
fifth Book of the Elements are fhewn to be no more 
than plain and natural Confequences of it, but 

more 
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more proper upon many Accounts for Euclia’s i’ur- 

ofe, in carrying on his Syftem of Geometry. 
Then all the Propofitions of the fifth Kook of the 
Elements are clearly and fuccinctly demonftrated in 
their Order, and, as near as poffible, in Eyclid’s 
Manner, fo as to lofe nothing either of the Force 
or Elegance of his Demonftrations; and yet fuch 
an eafy and familiar Turn is given to the whole, 
that it isto be hoped that this Book, which has al- 
ways been looked upon as an unfurmountable Rub 
in the Way through the firft fix Books of the Ele- 
ments, will now be read with as much Eafe, to the 
Imagination, nay more, than any other Part of the 
Elements whatever. ‘The latter Part of this Book 
gives a clear and diftinct Account of the Compofiti- 
on and Refolution of Ratios, and of their great 
Ufe in natural and mechanical Philofophy ; info- 
much, that itis to be hoped, this Part of the Doc- 
trine of Proportion will be no longer a Myftery to 
any one, who will read it with the leaft Degree of 
Attention. 

The eighth Book applies Algebra to Geometry, 
and, by the Help of a few plainand eafy Problems, 
conveys to the Mind of the Learner the moft fub- 
lime Myfteries of that Science. Here the Compofi- 
tion of the geometrical Problems is firft deduced trom 
the Avalyfis, and then fynthetical Demonftrations 
are formed from the Conftructions there given, 
without any Regard to the Ana/jfis. Lhe fecond 
Part contains the Doétrine of Solids, fo far as it re- 
lates to Prifms, Cylinders, Pyramids, Cones, 
Spheres, Spheroids, &?c. the principal Properties 
whereof are taken out of Euclid, Archimedes, and 
others, demonftrated after the fimpleit Manner, 
without the leaft Streis Jaid upon the Imagination, 

The ninth Book confifts of feveral milcellaneous 
Traéts; as firft, ot Powers and their Inicxes, 
Secondly, of Sit //aac Newion’s Method of evolving 
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a Binomial, confidered in its full Extent; shirdl;, 
of Logarithms, their Nature and Ufe, and parti- 
cularly of ABriggs’s Logarithms ; fourthly, of Lo- 
garithmotechny, or the Method of computing Lo- 
garithms, drawn from their fimpleft Properties ; 
fifebly, of Sir lfaac Newton’s Invention of Divi- 
fors; and fixthly, of the Arithmetic of furd Quan- 
tities. 

The tenth and laft Book treats firft of Equations 
in general, and then of cubic and biquadratic E- 
quations in particular, gives the beft Methods of 
refolving them, where they will admit of an accu. 
rate Refolution, and proper Rules for Aproximati- 
ons where they will not; particularly, Sir //ac 
Newton’s Method is here defcribed and explained. 

This is Dr. Saunderfon’s own Account of the 
Work before us. Whether that be entirely ade- 
quate to the Reprefentation here given, is perhaps 
a Matter of queftion. Somewhat may be allowed 
to the natural Partiality of an Author towards a 
Treatife that coft him fuch an Expence of Time 
and Labour, as the Doctor certainly beftowed on 
this. Onthe other hand, thofe who feem the leaft 
prejudiced in its Favour, are ready to yield it the 
Character of an eafy perfpicuous Introduction to the 
fublimeft Sciences ; no bad Inftitute either to teach 
or to learn by ; and a Performance far above any 
thing that could have been expected from a Perfon 
labouring under fo great a D:fadvantage as the Wri- 
ter is known to have done. Indeed it is a confpicu- 
ous Evidence of his extraordinary Genius as well as 
Induftry ; and fufficiently fhews what vaft Improve- 
ments he would have favoured the World with, in 
this kind of Learning, if he had enjoyed only the 
fame Opportunities as other Men. | 

One cannot but have a Curiofity of knowing, 
how, wanting that Faculty, which feems {fo necef- 
fary for acquiring great Part of the Materials of 

our 
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our Knowledge, he could arrive at fuch fingular 
Accomplithments in Literature, as he was Mafter 
of. It were to be wifhed, the Compiler of his 
Life had furnifhed us with more fatisfaétory Infor- 
mation as to this Matter than he has done. How- 
ever, a few Hints he has given us relating thereun- 
to; which, with divers Particulars regarding his 
Education, his Progrefs in mathematical and polite 
Learning, the uncommion Acutenefs of his Facul- 
ties, and his Behaviour as a Profeffor, fhall be laid 
before the Reader in the Sequel of this Article. 

Dr. Saunderfon, as we are told, was but a twelve- 
month old wher he loft his Eyes, by the Small- 
Pox ; he therefore retained not any Ideas of Light 
and Colours. 

He was fent early to School, where he laid the 
Foundation of that Knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman Languages. which he afterwards improved 
fo far by his own Application to theclaffic Authors, 
as to hear the Works of Euclid, Archimedes, and 
Diophantus, read in their original Tongue. Virgil 
and Horace were his Favourites among the Poets: 
His Memory was well ftored with their moft beau- 
tiful Paffages. He was well verfed in the Writings 
of Tully, and dictated Latin in a familiar and ele- 
gant Style. He had likewife a compent Knowledge 
of the French. 

As foon as he had gone through the Exercifes of 
the Grammar-School, his Father began to inftruét 
him in thecommon Rules of Arithmetic. Here 
it was his Genius firft appeared; he foon became 
able to work the common Queftions, to make long 
Calculations by the Strength of his Memory, and 
to form new Rules to himfelf for the more ready 
folving intricate Problems. 

At the Age of eighteen he was taught the Princi- 
ples of Algebra and Geometry : In which Sciences 
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he quickly furpaffed his Mafters, and became fitter 
to teach than learnany Thing from them, 

His Paffion for Letters grew with him, and his 
Father, willing to encourage this laudable Difpofi- 
tion, fent him to a private Academy at ¢rer;]; 
near Sheffield. Logic and Metaphyfics made up 
the principal Learning of this Seminary ; neither 
of which being agreeable to his Tafte, he did not 
long continue at it. 

After quitting this Place, he remained fome time 
inthe Country, profecuting his Studies in his own 
Way, without any Guide or Affiftant: Indeed he 
needed no other than a good Author, and fome 
Perfon that could read it to him: By the Strength 
of his own Genius he could eafily mafter any Diffi- 
culty that occurred therein. 

In the Year 1707 he was carried to Cambridge by 
Mr. Joshua Dunn, thena Fellow-Commoner of 
Chrift’s-College in that Univerfity. Here he opened 
a Mathematical Le¢ture, which was immediately 
attended by many from feveral of the Colleges, 
and in fome time was fo crowded, that he could 
hardly divide the Day among all who were defirous 
of becoming his Pupils. His firft Subjects were 
the Optics and Arithmetica univerfalis of Sir Ifaae 
Newton. 

It may be furprifing to many, that he fhould de- 
liver himfelf on Optics, difcourfe on the Nature of 
Light and Colours, explain the Theory of Vifion, 
the Effects of Glaffes, the Phenomena of the Rain- 
bow, and other Objects of Sight: But (our Editor 
fays\ if weconfider, that this Science is altogether 
to be explained by Lines, and fubject to the Rules of 
Geometry, it will be eafy to conceive that he might 
be a Mafter of thefe Topics. 

As he was inftruéting the Univerfity Youth in the 
Principles of the Newtonian Philofophy, it - not 
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long ’ere he became acquainted with the incompa- 
rable Author, and enjoyed his frequent Converfati- 
on concerning the more difficult Parts of his Works. 
Dr. Halley, M. De Moivre, and many of the mott 
noted Mathematicians in London, highly efteemed 
his Friendfhip, and frequently confulted him about 
their Writings and Defigns. 

Upon the Removal of Mr, Whi/ton from his La- 
cafian Profefforfhip, it was beftowed upon Mr. 
Saunderfon, in November 1711. From that Moe 
ment he applied himfelf clofely to the Reading of 
Lectures, and gave up his whole time to his Pupils; 
fo that his Friends foon loft all the Pleafure of his 
Converfation, which was at once extremely agree- 
able and edifying. 

He continued among the Gentlemen of Chri/ise 
College, where his Friend Mr. Dunn had firft fettled 
him, till the Year 1723, when he took a Houfe 
in Cambridge, and foon after married a Daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. William Dickons, late Rector ot 
Boxworth in the County of Cambridge, by whom he 
had a Son and a Daughter, both now living. 

In the Year 1728, when King George the fecond 
vifited the Univerfity, he was pleafed to fignify his 
Defire of feeing fo extraordinary a Perfon. Ac- 
cordingly our Profeffor attended upon him in the 
Senate-Houfe, and was there created Doctor of Laws 
by his Royal Favour. 

Dr. Saunderfon was naturally ofa ftrong, healthy 
Conftitution; but being too fedentary, and conftant- 
ly confining himfelf to his Houfe, he became at 
length a Valetudinarian, of a very fcorbutic Ha- 
bit. For fome Years he frequently complained of 
a Numbnefs in his Limbs, which in the Spring of 
the Year 1739, ended in a Mortification in his 
Foot. His Blood was in fo ill a State, that no 
Art or Medicines were able to ftop its Progrefs, 
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He died the 19th of April 1739, inthe fifty-feventh 
Year of his Age. 

As for his Charaéter, our Editor is at a Lofs for 
Colours ftrong enough to paint it; nor can he wel! 
determine where to place 1 for View, in the trueft 
Point of Light. A blind Man, moving in the 
Sphere of a Mathematician, feems a Phenomenon 
(he fays) difficult to be accounted for ; and has ex- 
cited the Admiration of every Age in which it has 
appeared. But (as he adds) ** if we confider, that 
«© the Ideas of extended Quantity, which are the 

chief Objeéts of Mathematics, may as well be 

acquired from the Senfe of Feeling as that of 

Sight; that a fixed and fteady Attention is the 

principal Qualification for this Study, and that 

the Blind are by Neceffity more abftraéted 
than others, we fhall perhaps find Reafon to 
think, there is no other Branch of Science more 
adapted to their Circumftances.— — It was an Ob- 
fervation frequently made by our Profeffor, that 

Diagrams, which are intended only as Helps to 

the Imagination, are often the Means of mif- 

leading the Judgment. It is certain, however 
ufeful they may be to the Learner, yet the In- 
venter muft in all Cafes proceed without them. 

The Scheme muft be ereéted in his Imagination, 

in Circumftances as general as the Propofiti- 

on, fuch as cannot be delineated upon Paper. 

And it is highly probable, that any one, who is 

defirous of more than a general Knowledge of 

thefe Things, who would invent and improve 
“‘ ypon what is to be learned from Books, will 
* find his Mind greatly affifted and enlarged, by 
“© accuftoming himfelf to think and reafon in the 
¢¢ Circumftances of a blind Man. 

It was (as our Editor goes on) by the Senfe of 
Feeling, that Dr. Saunderfon acquired moft :. his 
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Ideas at firft: And this he enjoyed in great Acute- 
nefs and Perfection. Yet he could not, as fome 
have imagined, diftinguifh Colours by that Senfe ; 
and having made repeated Trials himielt, he ufed 
to fay, it was pretending to Impoffibilitics. -{- But 
he could with great Nicety and Exactnets difcern 
the leaft Difference of Rough and Smooth ina 
Surface, or the leaft Defeét of Polifh. Thus he di- 
ftinguifhed in a Set of Roman Medals, the genuine 
from the falfe, tho’ they had been counterfeited with 
fuch Exactnefs as to deceive a Connviffur, who had 
judged by the Eye: And this he did, by the greater 
Roughnefs which he perceived on thofe newly caft 
than on thofe that were ancient. His Senfe of Feel- 
ing was very accurate, in diftinguifhing the leaft Va- 
riation of the Atmofphere. Our Editor has been 
with him and others in a Garden, making Obfer- 
vations on the Sun, when he has taken notice of 
every Cloud that interrupted their Obfervations, al- 
moft as juftly as any of the reft could. Hecould 
tell when any thing was held near his Face, or when 
he pafied bya Tree at no great Diftance, provided 
the Air was calm: Thefe Circumftances he became 
fenfible of, by the different Pulfe of the Air upon 
his Face.* ~ 


+ This was pronouncing too rathly : If the Thing was impof- 
fibleto him, it might be otherwife to another. ‘Tho’, properly 
{fpeaking, Colours cannot be felt, yet that various ‘Texture of 
Surfaces, on which the different Colours of Bodies very much de- 
pend, may perhaps be diltinguifhable, by f{ome, whole Feeling 
may be much more acute than ordinary, 

* Thefe are Infiances of the Delicacy of Mr. Saunderfon’s own 
Feeling, that hardly come fhort of what he pronounced an Im- 
poflibiliry. The Senfibility of my Touch is tar lefs in Proporti- 
on to his, than his was in Proportion to that which we may rea- 
fonably judge fufficient to difcriminate the different Iexture of 
Surfaces. I have feen fo many Things done, that ‘eemed incre- 
dible in the Relation, that 1 difpute the Truth of no practical 
Propofition, which does not involve an Ab{urdity. 


or a He 
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He had a Variety of Contrivances to fupply this 
Defect of Sight. One of thefe was a Board with 
Holes bored at the Diftance of half an Inch from 
each other: Pins were fixed in them, and by draw. 
ing a Piece of Twine round their Heads, he could 
more readily delineate al] rectilinear Figures ufed in 
Geometry, than any Man could with a Pen. He 
had another Board with Holes made in right Lines 
tor Pins of different Sizes: By the Help of thefe he 
could calculate, and fet down the Sums, Produéts, 
or Quotients in Numbers, as exactly as others could 
by writing. By the Help of an Armillary-Sphere, 
the Schemes in Geometry that lie in different Planes, 
the regular Solids cut in Wood, and the Form of fe- 
veral Curves made after the fame Manner, he was 
able on thofe Subjeéts to convey the cleareft Ideas to 
his Pupils. 

His Hearing was alfo wonderfully acute. He 
could readily diftinguifh the fifth Part of a Note. 
He could judge of the Size of a Room into which 
he was introduced, of the Diftance he was from the 
Wall: And if ever he had walked over a Pavement 
in Courts, Piazzas, €fc. which reflected a Sound, 
and was afterwards conducted thither again, he could 
tell precifely whereabouts in che Walk he was pla- 
ced, merely by the Note it founded. 

Such was the Strength of his Memory, that he 
could calculate in his Mind, multiply, divide, ex- 
tract the {quare or cube Root to many Places of Fi- 
gures; could go along with any Calculator in 
working algebraical Problems, infinite Series, &c. 
and immediately correct the Slips of the Pen, as well 
in Signs as in Numbers. Thefe who read to him, 
had frequent Occafions of admiring his great Saga- 
city and Quicknefs of Conception ; with how much 
Eafe he followed any Tract of Reafoning, and with 
what Art he ftored up in his Mind fuch Parts, as 
would ferve him to recollect and ruminate aa serd = 

whole. 
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whole. Indeed, in the more abftrufe Parts of Ma- 
thematicks, when the Scheme was very intricate 
and perplexed, they often found it difficult to raife 
in his Imagination a diftinét Perception of it; bur 
that once done, he feldom or never required any 
farther Affiftance. ‘* By the Help of thefe ftrong 
s* Faculties, a clear Imagination, tenacious Memo- 
‘¢ ry, and quick Reafon, the Books of Mathema- 
‘ ticks Jay ever open tohim; he faw the whole in 
“© one View, every Dependency in the Chain of 
‘© Truth. Thus he knew how to found every 
*« thing on the moft eafy Principles, and to com- 
¢¢ pofe with the jufteft Symmetry and Order, 


ARTICLE XxXx. 
Literary News. 


LONDON. 


W E have here juft publifhed the Works of 

Mr. Alexander Pope, &c. in Profe. Vol. II. 
Printed for 7. and P. Knapton, C. Bathurft, and 
R. Dodfley, 1741. Folio. 

I cannot fay this is a Collection of learned Works, 
but it muft be owned by every one to be a Collec- 
tion of Works of the Learned, Opu/fcula Eruditif- 
fimorum. The Authors are fome of the moft illu- 
ftrious Wits, 1 fay not of thefe Nations only, but, 
of the World: And it is perhaps nothing but our 
Prejudice in favour of Antiquity, that can induce us 
to poftpone them to the moft celebrated Writers of 
their Clafs in the Augujtan Age. | 

To what or to whom we are indebted for the 
Letters which take up the larger half of this Vo- 
lume I know not; but plainly it appears, we are 
under no Obligation to Mr. Pope upon this Score ; 

Cc 3 they 
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they are an Entertainment he never intended us ; 
nay fo little Good-nature had he in this refpect, that 
could he have had his Will, (but thank God, he was 
difappointed) the World had been for ever deprived 
of at leaft a moft valuable Part of them. By a Paf- 
fage in Epiftle 75 (to him from Dr. Swift) we have 
Reafon to think, he had defired the Doctor to burn 
all thofe Letters of his that we have here: Tho’ 
how he could fuppofe that Gentleman would deftroy 
juch a Treafure, I am not able to imagine. There 
goes a Story of an Eyglifo Merchant, that inviting 
one of our Kings to his Houfe in the Winter Sea- 
fon, he not only warmed his Royal Gueft with Ce- 
dar, but added to that cofily Fewel a Bond he had 
from his Majefty for a confiderable Sum he had lent 
him, This muft be acknowledged an Inftance of 
great Generolity, and the King by this very Re- 
leafe became afrefh his Subjeét’s Debtor: but then 
in this Affair no body was injured, the Publick had 
no Caufe to complain that the Prince was favoured 
at their Expence; while in the Cafe before us, for 
gratifying one Man, thoufands of Mankind muft 

ave been fecluded from a Pleafure they now 
enjoy; befides what would have been loft to 
the Stationer, Printer, and Bookfellers, to all which 
Profeffions Mr. Pope has been a fpecial Benefactor, 
and. brought more Treafure into their Coffers by 
his Genius, than the Merchant remitted to his So- 
veraign, 

In Epiftle 77 we have another Intimation of 
his Good-will toward us, as tothefe Letters, and fee 
evidently, he had much rather they fhould be con- 
fumed, than afford us any Delight. And now, for- 
footh, we find the Do@tor at length wrought by his So- 
licitations to fo much Compliance, as to aflure him, 
that tho’ 4e could not find in his Heart to throw: thele 
precious MSS. into the Fire, he had ordered his Exe- 


cutors to do that Office. And poffibly, had he died 
"e’re 
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ere he arrived at his Dotage, thefe People had exe- 
cuted this Part of his Will; or that which he after- 
wards ordained, as we read in Epiftle 81, and 
which would have been much the fame to us, that 
is, have furrendered them all into Mr. Pope’s own 
Hands: to have difpofed of them himfelf, as he in 
vain perfuaded the Doctor to do for him. But fo 
it fell out, happily for us, that both Mr. Pope’s In- 
clination and Dr. Swift’s Purpofes were defeated - 
and, in Spight of their united Endeavour and Refo- 
lution, thefe Letters have feen the Light, which they 
would have abfolutely ftifled or fecreted. Indeed, 
it muft be confeffed, the Guilt of this would have 
Jain at Mr. Pope’s Door more than at the Doc- 
tor’s. 

What could make Mr. Pope fo averfe to the Pub- 
Jication of them? Was it mere Delicacy, as judg- 
ing them not polite and elegant enough to come af- 
ter his former ones? It will be granted they are lefs 
brillant than thofe are. But what then? Are they 
therefore lefs valuable? ‘T’o fome probably they 
may be fo; but furely not to the more judicious, 
who perceive no lefs Charms in thefe than in the 
others, tho’ of a fomewhat different Nature: The 
Drapery may be finer there, the ornamental Part 
more ftudied and formal] ,; but perhaps there is more 
here of the real Perfon: And where that is of itfelf 
confummately beautiful, one would chufe to have as 
little of it hid as poffible, tho’ by the moft fplendid 
Covering. 

If there is lefs Wit in thefe than in his otherEpiftles, 
it is not becaufe he had lefs to infufe into or beftow 
on them: He has that in too great Perfection, not 
to command at all times, whatever Meafure of it 
he can have occafion for: But of all the Qualities 
of a wife Man, this is of the Jeaft Ufe in Friend- 
fhip, and fhould never be fuffered to abound, 
where a Communication of Hearts, and not of 
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Compliments is the thing intended. With what Eafe 
the nobleft Sentiments flow from him, with whar Eafe 
he difpofes them into the moft graceful Expreffions 
all chofe know, who know him intimately : And one of 
the beft Judges * that ever was declares, ** he always 
« thought, that Cuniverfal as his Tale:its are) this jg 
¢¢ eminently und peculiarly his, above all the Writers 
«< he knows, living or dead 3 Horace not excepted, 
But for tcc amiable Simplicity which is the Cha- 
racteriitic of theie Epiftles, and a peculiarRecommen- 
dation of them, Mr. Pope himfelf has exhibited the 
beft Plea, in the firft Paragraph ov the forty-fourth t 
where he fays, ‘¢ It is many Years ago fince 
I wrote as a Wit. How many Occurrences or 
Informations muft one omit, if one determined to 
< fay nothing that one could not fay prettily ? J 
iarely received from the Widow of one dead 
: Correipondent, and the Father of another, feve- 
ral of my own Letters of about fifteen and twen- 
ty Years old; and it was not unentertaining to 
myfelt to obferve, how and by what Degrees I 
ceafed to be a witty Writer; as either my Ex- 
perience grew on the one hand, or my Affection 
to my Correfpondents on the other. Now as I 
love you better than moft I have ever met with in 
the World, and efteem you too the more, the 
«© Jonger I have compared you with the reft of the 
¢¢ World ; fo inevitably I write to you more negli- 
«¢ gently, that is more openly; and what all but 
¢¢ fuch as love one another, will call writing worfe. 
To fay rightly,the trueGround of Mr. Pop.’sUnea- 
finefs about thefe Letters, left they fhould fall into other 
Hands than thofe to which they were directed, was 
neither any mean Opinion he had of them, which 
would have been unjuft, nor a Fear of any thing in 
them being divulged, for which there is not the leaft 


* Lord Bolingbroke. + To Dean Swift: Dated Nov. 28, 1729. 
Foun- 
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Foundation ; but that Modefty which is as natural 
to him as his Wit, and which muft be fenfibly af- 
fected by the moft diftant Apprehenfion of the like 
barbarous Treatment, in regard of thefe, as he juft 
then experienced with reference to his other Epiftles, 
Jt is a moft iniquitous Proceeding to expofe any 
Man’s private Intercourfe to open View, againft or 
without his Confent; but when this happens to be 
with People of Figure and Station, it may be a 
Prejudice to his Character and to his Interefts : If, 
by artful Infinuations, the World can be made to 
think, that the Publication was clandeftinely pro- 
cured by the Writer himfelf, the Herd will imme- 
diately exclaim at his Pride; and thanks only to his 
eftablifhed Reputation for Honour and Probity, if 
even his Correfpondents are not induced to fancy 
he has proftituted their Names to his own Glory or 
Profit. 

What Mr. Pope feared, and was fo concerned to 
prevent, is actually come to pafs: His Letters to 
Dr. Swift have fallen into fome difingenuous Hands, 
that made bold to publifh them at Dadlin, (where 
every thing bearing his Name is efteemed as an O- 
racle); which Edition of them gave Rile to this of 
London, and is the Original from which it is co- 

ied. 
: As the Jrifo Impreffion (howfoever or by whom. 
foever it was brought about) was begun without his 
Knowledge, and not only continued without his 
Confent, but after his abfolute Refufal, he could 
not but refent the Procedure: And therefore, tho’ 
he would not difcountenance the printing of thofe 
Letters here, which it was no more in his Power 
to conceal, he would not be prevailed upon to re- 
vife them ; but only gave his Editors a few more of 
the Deans, (thanare in the Dadjin Edition) a little 
to clear up the Hiftory of their Publication: Which 
is to be gathered from feveral Paffages marked with 
° Commia’s 
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Comma’s in Letters 75, 77, 81, 84, 86, 87,88, 
of this Book. 

Befide the Epiftles of Mr. Popeto Dr. Swift, and 
the Doétor’s to Mr. Pope, there are in this Collec- 
tion fome from Lord Bolingbrdke, the Duchefs of 

y, and Mr.G@ay to the Dean, and of the 
ean’s to them. 

Other things in this Volume are, I. Thoughts 
on various Subjects, in the aphoriftical Way: All 
which are jaft, many of them very beaucitul. II, 
Memoirs of the exiraordinary Lite, Works, and 
Difcoveries of MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS: Being 
the Beginning, as our Editors fay, of a confidera- 
ble Work undertaken fo long ago as in 1713 
by feveral great Hands. As much of it as is here 
publifhed was written, they tell us, by our Author 
and Dr. Arbuthnot. It is a general Satire ; tho’ 
fome Perfons, of great Eminence in the Republic 
of Letters, are particularly pointed at, and feverely 
lafhed. The Styleand Manner are romantic. Some 
have thought one or two of tbe Incidents ap- 
proach rather too near the Borders of Extrava- 
gance. But upon the whole it is an incomparable 
Piece of Wit and Ridicule; and in every Page of 
it difcovers the Writers to have been Perfons of 
confummate Erudition, as well as exquifite Tafte 
and Judgment. III. The Art of finking in Poe- 
try. IV. Virgilius Refiauratus. V. An Effay of 
the learned Martinus Scriblerus, concerning the O- 
rigin of Sciences, Pedantry is here finely ralli- 
ed. Dr. Parnelle had fome Hand in it. VI. 
The Memoirs of a Parifh-Clerk. By our Author 
and Mr. Gay. VII. Half a Dozen Guardians, 
which are Mr. Pope’s Share in that Performance. 
The foremoft of thefe, containing a Banter of Pdi- 
lips’s Paftorals, is fo artfully wrote, that a Reader, 
unapprifed of the Jeft, might well miftake ix for a 
Panegyric: And I have heard that Philips “et 

\ 
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did fo at firft, and modeftly profeffed, the Compli- 
ments which the Critic had beftowed on him were 
beyond his Merit. VIII. A Key to the Lock. 

The Editors at the Clofe of their Advertifement 
prefixed to this Volume fay, the Reader may be 
affured he has now a complete Edition, not only of 
all Mr. Pope has written fingly, but of whatfoever 
he wrote in conjunction with any of his Friends. 


Il. Mr. Nourfe, at the Lamb without Temple- 
Bar, has lately publifhed ESSAYS on feveral 
curious and ufeful Subjeéts, in fpeculative and mixd 
MaTHEMATICKS 3  illuftrated by a Variety of 
Examples. The Author is THomas Simpson. 
Thefe Effays take up 142 Pagesin Quarto. There 
is a Preface before em, containing the following Ac- 
count of their Contents. 

1. The firft is concerned in determining the ap- 
parent Place of the Stars arifing from the progref- 
five Motion of Light, and of the Earth in its Or- 
bit; which, tho’ it be a Matter of great Importance 
in Aftronomy, and allowed one of the fineft Difco- 
veries, yet had it not been fully and demonftrative- 
ly handled by any Author, or indeed thrown into 
any Method of Prattice. 

2. The fecond treats of the Motion of Bodies af- 
fected by projectile and centripetal Forces, wherein 
the Invention of Orbits and the Motion of Apfides, 
with many others of the moft confiderable Matters 
inthe firft Book of Sir J/aac Newton’s PRINCIPIA, 
are fully and clearly inveftigated. 

3. The third fhews how, from the mean Ano- 
maly of a Planet given, to find its true Place in its 
Orbit, by three feveral Methods. 

4. The fourth includes the Motion and Paths of 
Projectiles in refifting Mediums, in which not on- 
ly the Equation of the Curve defcribed according 
to any Law of Denfity, Refiftance, &c, butall the 

moft 
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moft important Matters, upon this Head, in Sir 
Ifaac’s fecond Book, are determined in a new, eafy, 
and comprehenfive Manner. 

5. The fifth confiders the Refiftances, Velocities, 
and Times of Vibration of pendulous Bodies in 
Mediums. 

6. The fixth contains a new Method for the So- 
lution of all kinds of Algebraical Equations in 
Numbers ; which, as it is more general than any 
hitherto given, cannot but be of confiderable 
Ufe. 

7. The feventh relates to the Method of Incre- 
ments; which is illuftrated by fome familiar and 
ufeful Examples. 

8. The eighth is a fhort Inveftigation of a Theo- 
rem for finding the Sum of a Series of Quantities, 
by Means of their Differences. 

g. The ninth exhibits an eafy and general Way 
of inveftigating the Sum of a recurring Series. 

10. The tenth comprehends a new and general 
Method for finding the Sum of any Series of Pow- 
ers, whofe Roots are in arithmetical Progreffion, 
which may be applied with equal Advantage to Se- 
riefes of other kinds. 

11. The eleventh is employed about angular 
Sections, and fome remarkable Properties of the 
Circle, 

12. The twelfth includes an eafy and expeditious 
Method of reducing acompound Fraétion to fimple 
ones. 

13. The thirteenth, and laft, contains a general 
Quadrature of hypesbolical Curves, by two diffe- 
rent Methods, whereby the general Conftruction is 
rendered abundantly more fimple and fit for Prac- 
tice, than by any other that has been heretofore 
exhibited. 


III. Rice 
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Ill. Ricuarp Mansy, Bookfeller, oppofite 
the Old Bailey, on Ludgate-Hill, has printed a 
Letter tothe Author of a Book, entitled dn /ugui- 
ry into the Nature of the human Scul, wherein the 
State of the Soul, in its feparate Exiflence, is par- 
ticularly confidered. A Pamphlet of 55 Pages, 

The Writer tells Mr. Baxter (Author of the /z- 
Guiry, &c.) That having read his boy on the bu- 
man Soul, with the Attention which every Reader 
of it muft think it deferves,. he finds therein one 
Point infifted on as fully proved, which to his Come 
prehenfion is incapable of being fo, And as itis a 
Point of great Importance, and isa Doétrine which, 
he apprehends, may be attended with Confequences 
of a dangerous Nature, he fuppofes he cannot be 
difpleafed, that it fhould undergo a thorough Exa- 
mination. 

Mr. Baxter has fhewn, heowns, that the Soul is 
animmaterial Subftance, and naturally immortal, by 
what may with juftice be ¢alled a Demonftration : But 
he differs in Sentiment with him, asto the State of 
its NatuRAL IMMORTALITY, when {feparated 
from the Body, and in the Effects which Mr. Bax- 
ter afcribes to its Union with a material Subftance. 
And in order to proceed with Candor and Perfpi- 
cuity in the controverting this Matter with him, 
he firft extracts from the fourth Section of the firft 
Volume of the Zzguiry (where Mr. 2axter particu- 
larly examines this Queftion) the Subftance of his 
Opinion upon it; then ftates his own Hypothefis, 
with, what hecalls, a Demonftration of it; next 
examines the feveral Reafons given by Mr. Baxter 
in Support of his; and, /af/y, by comparing them 
together, endeavours to fhew the different Confe- 
quences with which each of them may be attended. 

Mr. Baxter had maintained that ** Activity and 
** Perceptivity are effential to and infeparable from 
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<< an immaterial Subftance."——T hat « Perceptivi- 
“¢ ty does not confift in the bare Capacity, without 
«< the Creatures being actually and indefinently per- - 
‘¢ cipient.’———And that ‘the Body limits and con- 
<< fines the Perceptions of the Soul, but no way 
«< effeétsthem.” In fhort, that the Soul ftands in 
no need of the Body for its Senfations or Ideas, but 
is rather curbed in them thereby. 

On the other hand, our Author endeavours to 
prove, 1/7, ‘* That without an organized Body, the 

¢ Soul could have no Perceptions ab extra (as far as 

“© we can have anyKnowledge of Perception.) 2d/y, 
¢ That the Soul’s Perceptivity ad extra, in a State 
“© of Separation, is a bare Capacity; and that to 
«© make the Body and its Organs hindering and Ii- 
“© miting Caufes only of Perception ab extra, is 
¢¢ contrary to Fact and Reafon. 

In the Courfe of his Demonftration of thefe Pro- 
pofitions he has pointed out the natural ill Confe- 
quences of Mr. Baxter’s Doctrine. 

At the Clofe he pretends to fhew the moral and re- 
ligious Confequences of it to be worfe than the former. 
He fays it tends direétly to overthrow the Doétrine 
of the Re/urreétion of the Body. ‘* For if the Bo- 
“¢ dy be of no Ufe to the Soul in its Perceptions, 
¢¢ but rather reftrains and Jimitsthem, a Refurrec- 
“ tion muft be a ftrange kind of Privilege. —— 
<c A ftill ftranger Blefing And moft ftrange it 
‘¢ is, that God fhould at the Great-Day of Judg- 
© ment be fo officiou/ly employed. 





